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STANDING NOTICES FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Postmasters are authorized, and generally willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense where the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing 

To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rumpled 
by the mail let two towels be wet; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them til! it is thoroughly damp, then lay it 
ona piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it was (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING, 


THE DEATH OF LUATH. 





Mustrated by an exquisite engraving from the burin of Prudhomme, 


“ As sure a dog as ever fought at head.” — Shakspeare. 


[The reader will perceive that the artist has so arranged his subject 
as to place the principal feature of the narrative in the centre of 
the picture, while those of minor consequence he has ingeniously 
sketched in the delicate and highly-finished etchings around the 
border, which commence at the foot of the left, and terminate atthe 
bottom of the right-hand side of the picture. This engraving has 
been pronounced, by competent judges, to be one of the most exqui- 
site specimens of the fine arts that has ever adorned a periodical, 
either at home or abroad; and we trust the announcement of the 
fact, that a plate of equal beauty, interest, and value, will be issued 


every month, will satisfy our numerous subscribers that there is no | 


fagging in the spirit and enterprise that particularly distinguishes 
the establishment of the New-York Mirror.—* The Pilgrim” (pub 
lished last month) was the first of the present series of engravings; 
the “ Death of Luath”’ is the second—a number more will be issued 
in the manner, and at the regular monthly periods, mentioned in the 
prospectus. While we have pen in hand, we may as well state here, 
that those who wish to subscribe for the present volume of the work, 
be supplied from the first of January with the numbers complete 
’ in the book form, have also an up- 


ean 
Such as wish “ Barnaby Rudge’ 
portunity of preserving this fascinating story entire in the volume of 
the Mirror now in the course of publication. ] 





Tuey who have a favourite dog—and who has not ’—who have 
felt the solace of his mute sympathy in affliction, and the anima- 
tion and gaiety which his gambols throw around our happier 
hours, will not disdain to participate in the grief of the humble 
family of Angus Cameron, as they gazed upon the faithful crea- 
ture who, after lifting up his head and louking in his master’s face 
for the last time, sank patiently down ; and, whilst poor little Jeanie 
flung herself beside him, stroking his stiffening neck, and mixing 
her fast falling tears with the life-blood that dabbled his shaggy 
coat, stretched out his limbs, gave two or three convulsive 
twitches, and died. Jeanie would not believe that Luath was 
dead ; and even her grandfather, although contradicting her as- 
sertion that he still lived, with the irritability of sorrow, deepened 
by indignation, raised the body of his favourite, with a half hope 
that life was not extinct, and when it fell back a heavy weight 
upon the clay floor of their cabin, broke into bitter denunciations 
upon the cowardly tyrant who had slain, in wantonness of anger 
and power, the best and bravest dog that ever trod the braes of 
Glendorroch 

The peculiar circumstances of the people and the time lent a 
double force to the old clansman’s malediction. It was about 
twenty years after the Forty-five, in which unhappy insurrection 
the chief of that branch of the Camerons, together with many 
chieftains of that brave and ancient house, had adhered to the last 
to the fortunes of Charles Edward, had been attainted and for- 
feited, and had died broken-hearted and in exile. His only son, 
too young at the time of the rebellion to partake of his father's 
guilt, (the old retainer did not give that name to the part his 


leader, Glendorroch, took in that remarkable rising,) was deprived | 


of his inheritance, whilst the large property from which he de- 
rived his territorial title was bestowed upon a Campbell, the 
sworn enemy of the clan, who had intermarried with a distant 
kinswoman of the Camerons. He too was dead, leaving only a 
daughter, reared and educated in England ; whilst an Englisher, 
or, at the best, a lowland Scot, an Elliot of the debateable land, 
was placed by the Campbells, her father's kindred, as agent, 
| leoker, factor, (whichever were the obnoxious word for a most 
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|! obnoxious office,) over the estates and vassals of the voung 
heiress. He it was, a keen sportsman, and a hot and fiery man, 

|| who already deeply unpopular amongst the clan, with whose lan- 

|| guage and manners he was unacquainted, and whom he at once 
mistrusted and despised—he it was, this very Gilbert Elliott, who 
had now filled up the measure of his sins by shooting Luath 
Whilst little Jeanie was crying herself into comparative calm- 

|| ness over the body of the faithful creature, so long her playmate, 

|} Angus found a relief nearly similar in pouring forth, in his native 
Gaelic, the story of his wrongs, with a fury and energy which 
really amounted to eloquence, so deeply was the old man stung 
by the mingled passions of grief and hate 

i} 


The story, in plain English, and separated from Angus Came- 
ron's bitter vituperation, was briefly this 
| Elliott, who had, as it appeared, instant occasion for red-deer 
| venison, to celebrate the coming of age and expected arrival of 
the fair heiress, had set forth before sunrise upon this unlucky 
morning, attended by two or three Highland gilles and a brace 
of well-trained dogs, with the purpose of stalking some deer 
which had been seen upon the hills beyond the lake. At length, 
i, having reached a station where, concealed by a tree, he was 
enabled to take a true aim at the noble deer, which he had been 
dodging for so many hours ; when, just as he had raised his rifle 
to fire at the quarry, which stoed half suspicious, half secure, on 
the brow of a small eminence, just within range of a shot, the hay- 
ing of a hound was heard on the other side of the hill, and mm an 
instant the stag bounded away out of sight and hope ; and Luath, 
who had unhappily attended his master, probably for some pur 
pose not far dissimilar, dashed towards the very spot from whence 
The temptation of 


|| his approach had driven the destined prey. 
immediate vengeance, not merely upon the poor dog, but his mas- 
ter, for the loss of his game, proved irresistible. Elliott fired, 
!| and Luath fell; and the scene of fierce and angry recrimination 

which followed ended first in the Lowlander demanding the fire- 
|, arms, of which, as he justly said, the law forbade not merely the 
use but the possession among the forfeited clans, and upon the 


veteran's indignant refusal to deliver up his weapon, he gave him 


notice that he should send not merely to take away by force all 
|} weapons found in the cottage by the brae, but to dislodge the in- 
habitants, and, if need were, to pull down the dwelling. * The 


leddy,”” quoth the man of office, “ shall find nae nest of rebels on 
| her land gin fire and sword can do their wark.”’ 
“ The leddy !” said old Angus to his daughter, quoting the 


* The leddy, and this to the fos- 


title with peculiar bitterness 
ter-father,”’ added he, in the language of old Gael, in which the 


remainder of the dialogue was carried on, * of Foster, the right- 


|! ful chief ! 
|} bosom, Cathleen! were carried in the same arms 
hath my poor wife owned that she loved the brave boy—that was 
after he was an orphan, Cathleen—as well as her own fair girl 


Ye drew your earliest nourishment from the same 


' Many atime 


| 
1 
1] : 
|| Oh, that he were but here 

|} Glendorroch to teach this Sassenach Looker that the Camerons 


will submit to no woman's rule, least of all when that woman is 


There be hearts and arms enow in 


i| a Campbell.” 

| You forget, dear father,” rejoined Cathleen, “ that the blood 

I 

|| would she were arrived! She, at least, is not responsible for the 
evil deeds of her kinsmen and guardians, or for the hasty and 

And if she bear a woman's heart, 


of the Camerons also flows in the veins of the young heiress 


violent doings of their factor 
\| she will not see a white-haired follower of her mother’s house 
|| turned, with his widowed daughter and her helpless bairn, to 
couch with the hill-fox and the roe. I would that the lady of 
| Glendorroch were here, rather, far rather, than the brave and 
gracious boy—may heaven bless and prosper him !—whom we 
| cannot but call the chief! Too much of kindly blood hath been 
We must have no struggle, dear father ; 


|| shed in Glendorroch. 
} must not give just cause for severity to these Sassenach rulers 
\} Hark ' who beats at the door'” 
“ The factor and his folk,” replied Angus, grasping his weapon 
, with a resolute air 
“No! No!” was the answer, as she lifted the latch and ad- 
mitted a faithaired young man, who, gazing at her for a moment 
with his whole heart in his radiant smile and jovous eves, threw 


his arms round her waist, exclaiming, “ Why! have you forgot- 


j| ten your foster-brother '”’ 
| * Claude !” 

“ Glendorroch !” cried the father and daughter involuntarily 
All the faithful clansman’s devotion was in one greeting, as the 


old man doffed his bonnet to his chief; all the tender woman's 


——— = -——— — 
— = 


affection im the othe r, as she pre ssed the hand of her old play- 


fellow 
Cheerfully and cordially were their greetings returned.— 
Claude's look, as he resumed his old seat by the ingle side, and 





looked about and spake to Angus as if they had parted vester- 


alluding slightly but feel 


day, making acquaintance with Jeanie, 


ingly to the loss of her father, and entering into the general grief 


} 
and indignation for the death of Luath, the descendant of a race 
’ 


of dogs who had belonged to the chieftams of Glendorroch from 


generation to generation 


The Saxon churl '” muttered he . = he shall abide the deed.” 


And then waiving off until another time the particular account 


of himself and his fortunes which their aflectionate interest re 


quired and deserved, and saving only generally that he had en 


tered the service of a Ge rman prince, and, after filling the post 


! - ¢ 4 
of ane-de-« amp to a distinguished officer, had accompamied his 


old commander on an in portant embassy, so that his prospects 


were fair, he returned to the grievance of the hour, and offered 
his assistance to Jeanie, who was by this time seated on his 
knee, to dig a grave among t birks and gowans for her poor 
favourite 


They sallied forth accordingly. It was a bright 


Lutumn even 


ing. The hills were purple with heather, whilst the narrow val 


ley, through which the bright burn ran winpling, Was green as 


an emerald, except where the sun slept with a golden shine upon 


patches of velvet turt, and the holly and the mountain ash, with 


their coral berries, crept up the sides of the hills. Tufts of blue 


] 1 wheel m the ie 
bells waved lightly mm the , and the silver bark of the weeping 


birch glittered through the light and feathery foliage 
The 


surveyed it with the 


scene was full of pastoral beauty, aud Claude Cameron 
ngs of an exile restored to his native 
tt! 


fee 


land ; feelings with whose unusual softness the wailings of the 


tender-hearted little g rl over her dead iaVourite accorded well 
The 


certainly stood in his eves, if they did not find their wav down 


young soldier would have respected in another the tears that 


his cheeks ; nevertheless he was a little ashamed of the emotion, 
and gathered himself up quickly, when, just as he was replacing 
the turf over Luath’s humble grave he heard loud sounds of con- 


test and distress from the path lead ng to the cottage, and was 


aware of Gilbert Elliot's myrmidons thrusting forth Angus Came- 


ron, in spite of the old man’s sturdy resistance and the alarmed 
enes of his daughter 


In an instant Claude was at their side The weapon withheld 


with a lion's strength from the factor’s emissaries was vielded 
the of feudal obe- 


with a child-like docility (such was instinct 


dience) to his chieftain, the real, although unacknowledged, head 
of Clan Cameron ; and one word spoken apart, aided by the 
chink of gold in a well-plenished purse, overcame the lesser difli- 
culty of persuading Gilbert Elhot's people to stay any further 
proceedings until the arrival of the lady, now, from intelligence 


communicated by an avant courier, confidently expected on the 


morrow. ‘The morrow came, and, gathered together by every 
device which the indefatigable factor could devise, half the re- 
tamers of the house awaited the youthful heiress before the 


gates of Glendorroch. Our friends Angus and Cathleen, ac- 


companied by little Jeanie, attended in fulilment of a promise 
The old 


te of young girls carry- 


to Claude, who was no where visible man was dark 


and gloomy, and so was all around, in sp 
ing baskets of flowers, and childrer with garlands, and pipers 
H 


playing the gathering, and a broken-nosed cannon firing as often 





in the half-hour as an engineer, marvellously well adapted to his 


artillery, being lame of an arm and leg, could contrive to com- 


pass. Every outward symbol of welcome that mere power could 


command was prodigally bestowed Nothing was wanting ex- 


cept that true and nuine love and loyalty which no Helen 






Campbell, none save the real chieftain of the old line could ex- 


cite in the warm hearts of their faithful people. ‘The lady arrived ; 


as fair a Helen as any since that first and frailest of the name. 
who wrought the woes of Troy. All smiles and blushes the fair 
lady came, but few gazed upon her, for at her side sat a noble- 
looking man, in the very prime of life, in whom the crowd recog 
nized at 


a glance the youth brought up in Angus’ cottage, the 


rightful heir of Glendorroch. All eves were fixed upon him, as, 


x from the carriage, he half lifted out his lovely compamon, 


leaping 
turned her gently, abashed and shamefaced as she stood towards 

the wondering and expectant throng, and doffing gallantly his 
? r 7 . , 

plumed bonnet, said, with a countenance radiant with happiness, 

* Friends and kinsmen, this is your lady and mine, my own dear 


wife, Helen Cameror 
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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


BARNABY RUDGE. 


A NEW AND POPULAR WORK, BY EOZ. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH 
Mr. Harepave stood in the widow's parlour with the door- 
key in his hand, gazing by turns at Mr. Chester and at Gabriel 
Varden, and occasionally glancing downward at the key, as if in 
the hope that of its own accord it would unlock the mystery ; until 
Mr. Chester, putting on his hat and gloves, and sweetly inquiring 
whether they were walking in the same direction, recalled him 
to himself 
“No,” he said 
For the present, I shall remain here 


* You will be hipped, Haredale ; you 


“Qur roads diverge—widely, as you know. 


will be miserable, me- 


he other. ‘ It is a place 


lancholy, utterly wretched,” returned 
I know it 


of the very Jast description for a man of your temper 
will make you very miserable.” 
“ Let it,’ said Mr. Haredale, sitting down; ‘ and thrive upon 





the thought. Good n 


to be wholly unconscious of the abrupt wave of the 


Fein 


hand which rendered this farewell tantamount to a dismissal, Mr 


’ 


Chester retorted with a bland and apparently heartfelt benedic- 
tion, and inquired of Gabriel in what direction he was going 
like of me,” 


“ Yours, sir, would be too much honour for the 





replied the locksmith, hesitating 
“7 wish vou to remain here a little while, Varden, 


* said Mr 


Haredale, without looking towards him. * I have a word or two 


to sav to you.” 
“| will not intrude upon your conference another moment,” 
iid Mr. Chester with inconceivable politeness. “ May it be sa- 


both! God bless you ! So saying, and be- 


tistactory¥ to you 


stowing upon the locksmith a most refulgent smile, he left them 


‘© A deplorably constituted creature, that rugged person,” he 


said, as he walked along the street ; ‘‘he ts an atrocity that car- 


punishment along with it—a bear th 


of the 


ries its own it wnaws him- 
inestimable advantages of having a 


Upon that 


sell And here is one 


perfect comma d over one’s mnclina ave been tempted 


titty 


fellow 


to the 


in these two short interviews to draw 
impulse 
keen- 
ly than if [ were the best swordsman in all Europe, and he the 


You 


tapping the hilt of his weapon ; 


times. Five men in six would have yielded 


By suppressing mine, [ wound hin deeper and more 


worst are the wise man’s very last resource,” he said, 
** we can but appeal to you when 
all else is said and done before, and thereby 


‘To come to vou 
spare our adversaries so much, ts a barbarian mode of warfare, 
gnite unworthy ary man with the remotest pretensions to delicacy 
of feeling or refinement.” 

He siniled so very pleasantly as he communed with himselt 
after this manner, that a beggar was emboldened to follow him 
for alms, and to dog his footsteps for some distance He was 
gratified by the circumstance, feeling it complimentary to his 
power of feature, and as a reward suffered the man to follow him 
until he called a chair, when he graciously dismissed him with a 


fervent blessing 
* he wisely added, as he took 





“Which is as casy as cursi 
his seat, ** and more becoming to the face lo Clerkenwell, my 
good creatures, if you please! The chairmen were rendered 
quite vivacious by having such a courteous burden, and to Clerk- 
enwell they went at a fair round trot 

Alighting at a certain point he had indicated to them upon the 
road, aud paying them something less than they had expected 
from a fare of such gentle speech, he turned into the street in 
which the locksmith dwelt, and presently stood beneath the sha- 
dow of the Golden Key. Mr. Tappertit, who was hard at work 
by lamp-light in a corner of the work-shop, remained unconscious 
of his presence until a hand upon his shoulder made him start 
and turn his head 

“ Industry,”’ said Mr. Chester, “is the son! of business, and 
the key-stone to prosperity. Mr. Tappertit, I shall expect you 
to invite me to dinner when you are Lord Mayor of London.” 

“Sir,” returned the ‘prentice, laying down his hammer, and 
rubbing his nose on the back of a very sooty hand, “I scorn the 
Lord Mayor and everything that belongs to him. We must have 
another state of society, sir, before you catch me being Lord 


Mayor 
* The better, Mr 


” 


How de do, sir! 
Tappertit, for looking into your ingenuous 


face once more. I hope you are well! 


get nearer to his 


**T am well, sir,”’ said Sim, standing up to g 
ear, and whispering hoarsely, “ as any man can be under the ag- 
grawations to which I am exposed. My life's a burden to me. If 
it wasn't for wengeance, I'd play at pitch and toss with it on the 
losing hazard.” 

**Is Mrs. Varden at home 


* Sir,” returned Sim, eyeing him over with a look of concen- 


. 


* said Mr. Chester 


trated expression, “she is. Did you wish to see her '" 

Mr. Chester nodded 

“Then come this way, sir,” said Sim, wiping his face upon his 
apron. “Follow me, sir. Would you permit me to whisper in 
your ear one half a second 7" 


* By all means 


Mr. Tappertit raised himself on tiptoe, applied his lips to Mr | 
Chester's ear, drew back his head without saying anything, look- 
ed hard at him, applied them to his ear again, again drew back, 
and finally whispered, ‘* The name is Joseph Willet. Hugh! I 
say no more.” 

Having said that much, he beckoned the visiter with a myste- 
rious aspect to follow him to the parlour-door, where he announc- 
ed him in the voice of a gentleman-usher. ‘“ Mr. Chester.” 

* And not Mr. Ed’dard, mind, said Sim, looking into the door 
again and adding this by way of postscript in his own person ; ** it’s 
his father."” 

‘+ But do not let his father,” said Mr. Chester, advancing, hat 
in hand, as he observed the effect of this last explanatory an- 
nouncement, * do not let his father be any check or restraimt on 
your domestic occupations, Miss Varden.” 

“Oh! Now! There! 
claimed Miggs, clapping her hands 
Well, she do look like it, that she 


An't I always a saying it!” ex- 
“If he an’t been and took 
Missis for her own daughter 
do. Only think of that, mim! 
‘Js it possible,” said Mr. Chester in his softest tones, “ that 


this is Mrs. Varden. Iam amazed. ‘That ts not your daughter, 


Mrs 


*“*My daughter, indeed, sir,’ 


Your sister.” 


‘returned Mrs. V 


Varden! No, no 
blushing with 
great juveniiity 

‘Ah, Mrs 


tv is indeed a happy lot, when we 


Varden '” eried the visiter. ** Ah, ma‘am—humani- 
can repeat ourselves in 
others, and still be young as they. You must allow me to salute 
you—the custom of the country, my dear madam—your daughter, 
Lov big 

Dolly showed some reluctance to perform this ceremony, but 
was sharply reproved by Mrs. Varden, who insisted on her under- 
going it that minute. For pride, she said with great severity, 
was one of the seven deadly sins, and humility and lowliness of 
heart were virtues. Wherefore she desired that Dolly would be 
kissed immediately, on pain of her just displeasure : at the same 
time giving her to understand that whatever she saw her mother 
do she might safely do herself, without being at the trouble of 
any reasoning or reflection on the subject—which, indeed, was 
offensive and undutiful, and in direct contravention of the church 
catechism 

Thus admonished, Dolly complied, though by no means wil- 
look of 
Chester's face, refined and polished though it sought to be, which 


distressed her very much 


lingly ; for there was a broad, bold admiration in Mr 
As she stood with downcast eyes, not 
liking to look up and meet his, he gazed upon her with an ap- 
proving air, and then turned to her mother 

“My friend Gabriel (whose acquaintance I only made this very 
evening) should be a happv man, Mrs. Varden.” 
* Ah!" sighed Mrs. \ 
“Ah!” echoed Miggs 


- ” 
case 





shaking her head 


“Ts that the said Mr. Chester, compassionately 


* Dear me!” 

** Master has no intentions, sir,” murmured Miggs as she sidled 
up to him, * but to be as grateful as his natur will let him, for 
everything he owns which it ts in his powers to appreciate But 
we never, sir,” saié Miggs, looking sidewavs at Mrs. Varden, and 
interlarding her discourse with a sigh, ** we never know the full 
value of some wines and fig-trees till we loose "em. So much the 
chting of ‘em on their conscien- 


And Miss 


worse, sir, for them as has the sli 
ces when thev're gone to be in full blow elsewhere.” 
Miggs cast up her eves to signify where that might be 
As Mrs. Varden distinctly heard, and was intended to hear, all 
that Miggs said, and as these words appeared to convey in meta- 


phorical terms a presage or foreboding that she would at some 





period droop beneath her trials and take an easy flight to- 


ear g 
wards the stars, she immediately began to languish, and taking a 
volume of the Manual from a neighbouring table, leant her arm 
upon it as though she were Hope and that her Anchor. Mr 
Chester perceiving this, and seeing how the volume was lettered 
on the back, took it gently from her hand, and turned the fluttering 
leaves 

** My favourite book, dear madam. How often, how very often 


in his early life—before he can remember” (this clause was 
strictly true) “have I deduced little easy moral lessons from its 


You know Ned?” 


Mrs. Varden had that honour, and a fine affable young gentle- 


pages for my dear son Ned ! 


man he was 





* You're a mother, Mrs. Varden,” said Mr. Chester, taking a 
pinch of snuff, * and you know what J, as a father feel, when he 


is praised Ife gives me some uneasiness—much uneasiness— 


he’s of a roving nature, ma'am—from flower to flower—from 
sweet to sweet—but he is in the butterfly time of life, and we 


must not be hard upon such a trifling ! 


He glanced at Dolly. She was attending evidently to what 


he said. Just what he desired ' 


“The only thing I object to in this httle trait of Ned's 1s, 


said Mr. Chester,—" and 


the mention of his name reminds me, 
by the way, that I am about to beg the favour of a minute's talk 
with you alone—the only thing I object to in it is, that at does 
partake of insincerity. Now, however, I may attempt to disguise 
the fact from myself in my affection for Ned, still I always revert 
to this—that if we are not sincere, we are nothing. Nothing upon 
} 


earth. Let us be sincere, my dear madam—” 


* —And Protestant,” murmured Mrs. Varden i 


“And Protestant above all things. Let us be sincere and 
Protestant, strictly moral, strictly just, (though always with . 
leaning towards mercy,) strictly honest, and strictly true, and we 


gain—it is a slight point, certainly, but still it is something tar 





gible ; we throw up a ground-work and foundation, so to speak 


of goodness, on which we may afterwards erect some wort! 


superstructure.” one 

Now to be sure, Mrs. Varden thought, here is a perfect cha 
racter. Here is a meek, righteous, thorough-going christian, who 
having mastered all these qualities, so difficult of attainmen 
who, having dropped a pinch of salt on the tails of all the card 


hai 

virtues, and caught them every one ; makes light of their pos 
J HCIT F 

session, and pants for more morality. For the good woman never 


doubted (as many good men and women never do) that ¢) 


sighting kind of profession, this setting so little store by ore at 


matters, this seeming to say, “1 am not proud, I am what 


hear, but I consider myself no better than other people ; |e: 





change the subject, pray "—was perfectly genuine and true. 1 
so contrived it, and said it in that way that 1 appeared to } 
been forced from him, and tts eflect was marvellous 

Aware of the impression he had made—few men were 
than he at such discoverres—Mr. Chester followed p the 


by propour ding certain virtuous maxims, somewhat ¥ 





general in their nature, doubtless, and occasionally partaking of 
the character of truisms, worn a little out at elbow, but deliver: 
in so charming a voice and with such uncommon serenity and 


peace of mind, that they answered as well as the best. \ 


‘ , 
this to be wondered at—for as hollow vessels produce a farn 
musical sound in falling than those which are substantial, sor wy! 
oftentimes be found that sentiments which have nothing in them 


make the loudest ringing in the world, and are the most relished 

Mr. Chester, with the volume gently extended in one hand 
and with the other planted lightly on his breast, talked to them 
in the most delictous manner possible ; and quite enchanted all 
his hearers, notwithstanding their conflicting interest and thoughts 
Even Dolly, who, between his keen regards and her eyeur g over 
by Mr. Tay 


help owning within herself that he was the sweetest-spoken ge 





pertit, Was put quite out of countenance, could pot 


tleman she had ever seen 


hetween admiration of Mr. Chester and a mortal jealousy of her 


Even Miss Miggs, who was divided 


voung mistress, had sufficient leisure to be propitrated. Ever 
Mr. Tappertit, though occupied as we have seen in gazing et his 


heart’s delight, could not wholly divert his thot 





voice of the other charmer 
Mrs. Varden, to her own private thinking, had never been so 


] 


improved in all her life; and when Mr Chester, rising and cra 


ing permission to speak with her apart, took her by the hand and 


oo 


led her at arm's length up stairs to the best sitting-room, sh 
most deemed him something more than human 

* Dear madam,” he said, pressing her hand delicately to his 
lips » he seated.” 
Mrs. Varden called up quite a courtly air, and became seated 
* You guess my object?” said Mr. Chester, drawing a chair 


wards her. ** You divine my purpose? I am an affectionate pa 


rent, my dear Mrs. Varden.” 


said Mrs. V 
returned Mr. Chester, tapping his snuff-box 


* That I am sure you are, sir,” 


* Thank you,’ 
** Heavy moral responsibilities rest with parents, Mrs. Varder 
Mrs } 4 


raised her hands, shook her head, and 
locked at the ground as though she saw through the globe 


} 
mitiy 


Varden sli 





at the other end, and into the immensity of space beyond 

* T may confide in you,” said Mr. Chester, “ without reserve 
I love my son, ma‘am, dearly ; and loving him as I do, I would 
save hin from working certain misery. You have abetted him 
in it, and very kind of yon it was todo so. I am deeply obliged 
to you—most deeply obliged to you—for your interest . 
behalf; but my dear ma‘am it is a mistaken one, I do assure vo 

Mrs 


* Sorry, my dear ma'm,” he interposed 


Varden stammered that she was sorry— 
“ Never 


what is so verv amiable, so very good in intention, so perfect!y 


he sorry for 


like yourself. But there are grave and weighty reasons, pressing 
family considerations, and apart even from these, points of re 
Terence, whic 





gious dif h interpose themselves, and re 


union impossible—utterly impossible. I should have mentioned 
these circumstances to your husband ; but he has—vyou will « 
cuse my saying this so freely—he has not your quickness of @ 
prehension or depth of moral sense. What an extremely airy 
house this is, and how beautifully kept! For one Jike mvsel!—a 


widower so long—these tokens of female care and super 


dence have inexpressible charms.” 
Mrs. Varden began to think (she scarcely knew why at the 
voung Mr. Chester must be i Mr. Ches 


in the wrong, and the « 


ter must be in the right 


“My son Ned,” resumed her tempter with his most winning 
air, “has had, | am told, your lovely daughtei's aid, and your 
open-hearted husband's.’ 

**—Much more than mine, sir,” said Mrs. Varden a great 
deal more. I have often had my doubts. It's a—” 


** A bad example,” suggested Mr. Chester. ** It 1s—no « 


itis. Your daughter is at that age when to set before 


encouragement for young persons to rebel against ther } 


is particularly injudicious. You are quite right. I ought to bave 


thought of that mysel!, 





vut it escaped me, 
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perior are your sex to ours, dear madam, in point of penetration 
and sagacity.” 

Mrs. Varden looked as wise as if she had really said something 
to deserve this compliment—firmly believed she had, in short— 
and her faith in her own shrewdness increased considerably. 

** My dear ma‘’am,” said Mr. Chester, “ you embolden me to 
be plain with you. My son and I are at variance on this point. 
The voung lady and her natural guardian differ upon it also. And 
the closing point is, that my son is bound by his duty to me, by 
his honour, by every solemn tie and obligation, to marry some 


one else.’ 

Engaged to marry another lady !” quoth Mrs. Varden, hold- 
ing up her hands 

“My dear madam, brought up, educated, and trained express- 
jy for that purpose—expressly for that purpose. Miss Haredale, 
] aia told, is a very charming creature.” 

“IT am her foster-mvther, and should know—the best young 
lady in the world,” said Mrs. Varden. 

“] have not the smallest doubt of it. I am sure she is. And 
you, who have stood in that tender relation towards her, are 
bound to consult her happiness. Now, can I—as I have said to 
Haredale, who quite agrees—can I possibly stand by, and suffer 
her to throw herself away (a!though she as of a catholic family) 
upon a young fellow who, as yet, has no heart at all! It is no 
imputation upon him to say he has not, because young men who 
have plunged deeply into the frivolities and conventionalities of 

Their hearts never grow, my dear 
Ido not believe, no, I do not believe, 


society very seldom have. 
ma‘am, till after thirty 
that I had any heart myself when I was of Ned's age.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Varden, “I think you must have had 
It's impossible that you, who have so much now, can ever have 
been without any.” 

“T hope,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders meekly, “ I 
have a little ; I hope, a very little—heaven knows. But to return 
to Ned; I have no doubt you thought, and therefore interfered 
venevolently in his behalf, that I objected to Miss Haredale. How 
very natural! My dear madam, I object to him—to hun—em- 
phatically to Ned himself 

Mrs. Varden was perfectly aghast at the disclosure 

“He has, if he honourably fulfils this solemn obligation of 


which I have told you—and he must be honourable, dear Mrs 
Varden, or he’s no son of mine—a fortune within his reach. He 
is of most expensive, ruinously expensive habits; and if, in a 
moment of a caprice and wilfulness, he were to marry this young 
lady, and so deprive himself of the means of gratifying the tastes 
to which he has been so long accustomed, he would, my dear 
madam, he would break the gentle creature's heart. Mrs. Varden, 
my good lady, my dear soul, I put it to you—is such a sacrifice 
tobe endured’ Is the female heart a thing to be trifled with in 
Ask your own, my dear madam 


this way? Ask your own, | 


beseech you 
t 


“Truly,” thought Mrs. Varden, “this gentleman is a saint 


But,” she added aloud, and not unnaturally, **if you take Miss 
Emma's lover away, sir, what becomes of the poor thing’s heart 
then?” 

* The very point,” said Mr. Chester, not at all abashed, “ to 
which I wished to lead vou. A marriage with my son, whom | 
should be compelled to disown, would be followed by years of 
misery ; they would be separated, my dear madam, in a twelve- 
month. To break off this attachment, which is more fancied than 
real, as vou and I know very well, will cost the dear girl but a 
few tears, and she is happy again. Take the case of your own 
daughter, the young lady down stairs, who is your breathing 
image “—Mrs. Varden coughed and simpered—* there is a young 
man (I am sorry to say, a dissolute fellow, of very indifferent 
character,) of whom I have heard Ned speak—Bullet was in— 
Pullet—Mullet—” 


“ There is a young man of the name of Joseph Will 





said Mrs. Varden, folding her hands loftily 
* That's he,” cried Mr. Chester. ‘* Suppose this Joseph W1l- 
let, now, were to aspire to the affections of your charming daugh- 
ter, and were to engage them.” 
“It would be like his impudence,” interposed Mrs. Varden, 


bridling, **to dare to think of such a thing 


“My dear madam, that’s the whole case. I know it would be | 


like his impudence. It is like Ned's impudence to do as he has 
done ; but you would not on that account, or because of a few 
tears from your beautiful daughter, refrain from checking their 
inclinations in their birth. I meant to have reasoned thus with 


Rudge's this evening—” 





your husband when I saw him at 
“My husband,”’ said Mrs. Varden, interposmg with emotion, 


would be a great deal better at home than going to Mrs 


Rudge’s so often. I don't know what he does there. I don't see 


what occasion he has to busy himself in her affairs at all, sir 


“Tf I don't appear to express my concurrence ti those last 


sentiments of yours,” returned Mr. Chester, ‘ quite so strongly 


ing there, my dear madam, 


as vou might desire, it is because his b 





and not proving conversational, led me hither, and procured me 


the happiness of this interview with one in whom the whole 


management, conduct, and prosperity of her family are centred, 


I perceive 
With that he took Mrs. Varden’s hand again, and having | 


| 


pressed it to his lips with the high-flown gallantry of the day— 


a little burlesqued to render it more striking in the good lady's |} 


es = aan a a 
|] unaccustomed eyes—proceeded in the same strain of mingled 
|, sophistry, cajolery, and flattery, to entreat that her utmost influ- 
ence might be exerted to restrain her husband and daughter from 
any further promotion of Edward's suit to Miss Haredale, and 
from aiding or abetting either party in anv way. Mrs. Varden 
was but a woman, and had her share of vanity, obstinacy, and love 
of power. She entered into a secret treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with her insinuating visiter ; and really did believe, 


as many others would have done who saw and heard him, that in 





so doing she furthered the ends of truth, justice, and morality, in 


a very uncommon degree 
Overjoved bv the success of his negotiation, and mightily 





amused within himself, Mr. Chester conducted her down s 
the same state as before ; and having repeated the previous cere- 
mony of salutation, which also, as before, comprehended Dolly, 
took his leave; first completing the conquest of Miss Migys’ 
heart, by inquiring if * this young lady ” would light him to the 
door 


“Oh, mim,” said Miggs, ling with the candle. “O 





gracious me, mim, there's a gentleman! Was there ever such a 


angel to talk as he is—and such a sweet-looking man! So up 
right and noble that he seems to despise the very ground he 


walks on; and yet so mild and condescending, that he seems to 


say, ‘ but I will take notice on it too.’ And to think of his taking 


you for Miss Dolly, and Miss Dolly for your sister—Oh, my good 
ness me! if I was master wouldn't I be jealous of him '” 

Mrs. Varden reproved her handmaid for this vain-speaking ; 
but very gently and mildly—quite smilingly, indeed—remarking 
that she was a foolish, giddy, light-headed gurl, whose spiri 


; 


ried her beyond all bounds, and who didn’t mean half she said, 


or she would be quite angry with her 


d Dolly, in a thoughtful manner, 





“For my part,” sai 


believe Mr. Chester is something like Miggs in that respect. For 





all his politeness and pleasant speaking, | am pretty sure he was 
making game of us more than once.” 
“Tf you venture to sav such a thing again, and to speak ill of 


* said Mrs. Var 


den, “I shall insist upon your taking a candle and going to bed 


people behind their backs in my presence, miss,” 


I'm astonished at you The 


rudeness of your whole behaviour this evening has been disgrace 


directly. How dare you, Dolly’ 


ful. Did any body ever hear,’’ cried the enraged matron, burst 


ing ito tears, “of a daughter telling her own mother she has 


been made game of '” 
What a very uncertain temper Mrs. Varden's was' 





CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHTH 


Repairing to a noted coffee-house in Covent Garden when he 


left the locksmith's, Mr. Chester sat long over a late dinner, ¢ 


tertaining himself exceedingly with the whimsical recollection of 


his recent proceedings, and congratulating himself very much on 
his great cleverness Influenced by these tho ights, his face wore 
an expression so benign and tranquil, that the waiter in immediate 
attendance upon him felt he could almost have died in his de 


fence, and settled in his own mind (until the receipt of the bill, 


and a very small fee for very great trouble, disabused it of the 


idea) that such an apostolic customer was worth half-a-dozen of 
the ordinary run of visiters, at least 

A visit to the gaming-table—not as a heated, anxious venturer, 
but one whom it was quite a treat to see staking his two or three 
pieces in deference to the follies of society, and smiling with 
equal benevolence on winners and losers—made it late before he 
} } 


reached home bid his servant go to bed at 
j 


his own time unless he had orders tu the contrary, and to leave 


It was his custom to 





the candle on the common stair. There was a lamp on the 





ing by which he could always light i when he came home late 


and having a key of the door about him, he could enter and go 


to bed at his pleasure 





He opened the glass of the dull lamp, whose wick, burnt up 
and swollen like a drunkard’s nose, came fiving off in little car 
buncles at the candle’s touch and scattered hot sparks about, 
rendered it matter of some difficulty to kindle the lazy taper; 


’ 


when a noise, as of a man snoring deeply some steps higher up, 
caused him to pause and listen. It was the heavy breathing of 
a sleeper close at hand. Some fellow had lain down on the open 


iv lighted the candle 


staircase, and was slumbering soundly. Hav 
at length and opened the door, he softly ascended, holding the 
taper high above his head, and peering cautiously about ; curious 
er lor 


lr 


to see what kind of man had chosen so comfortless a she! 
his lodging 

With his head upon the landing and his great limbs flung over 
half-a-dozen stairs as carelessly as though he were a dead man 
whom érunken bearers had thrown down by chance, there lay 
Hugh, face uppermost, his long hair drooping like some wild 
weed upon his wooden pillow, and his huge chest heaving with 
the sounds which so unwontedly disturbed the place and hour 

He who came upon him so unexpectedly was about to break 
his rest by thrusting him with his foot, when, glancing at his up- 
turned face, he arrested himself in the very action, and stooping 
down and shading the candle with his hand, examined his features 
closely. Close as his first inspection was it did not suffice, for 
he passed the light, still carefully shaded as before, across and 
across his face, and observed him with a searching eye 


While he was thus engaged, the sleeper, without any starting 
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or turning round, awoke. There was a kind of fascination in 


meeting his steady gaze so suddenly, which took from the other 
the presence of mind to withdraw his eves, and forced him, as it 
were, to meet his look. So they remained staring at each other, 
until Mr. Chester at last broke silence, and asked him in a low 
voice why he lay sleeping tt 


g there 


“IT thought,” said Hugh, strugglin 


g into a sitting posture and 
gazing at him intently stil, * that vou were a part of my dream 
It was a curious one I hope it may never come true, maste: 


* What makes you shiver?” 


* The—the cold, I suppose,” he growled, as he shook him 
se und ros “i hardly know where I am v 

* Do vou know 1 said Mr. Chester 

“Av. I know you,” he answered. “I was dreaming of you 
we're not where I th rht we we thats # comfort 

He looked round him as he s Ke, and in particular looked 
above his head, ast ug e half expected to be sta under 
some object which had had existence 1 his dream hen he 
rubbed his eves and shook nself again, and followed his con 
ductor into his own rooms 

Mr. Chester hghted the candles which stood upon his dress 

table, and wheeled an easy-cl llr towards the hire, which was 
yet burning, stirred up a cheerful blaze, sat down before it. and 
bade his uncouth visiter **Come here,” and draw his boots off 

‘You have been drinking again, mv fine fellow,” he said. as 
Hu went down on one knee, and did as he was told 

* As I'm alive, master, I've walked the twelve long miles, and 
waited here I don't know how long, and had no drink between my 
lips since dinner-t at noon.’ 

* And can vou do nothing better, my pleasant friend, than fall 
asleep, and shake the very building with your snores’” said Mr 
Chester “Cant vou dream in vour straw at home dull dog as 
vou are, that vo need come here to do it Reach me those 
slippers, and tread softly 

H gh obeved in silt ‘ 

And harkee, my dear you ‘ said Mr. Chester, 
as he put them on, “the next time vou dream, don’t let it be of 
me, but of some dog or horse with whom vou are better ac 
quainted. Fill the class once vou'll find st and the bottle in the 
same place—and empty to keep yourse!{ awake 

Hugh obeved agar even more zealously and having done 
so, presented himsel!t before his patron 

‘ Now,” said Mr. Chester, “ what do you want with me?” 

There was news to-day,”” returned Huch * Your son was 
at our house—came down on horseback He tried to see the 
young woman, but « In’t get sight of her. He left some letter 

r some message which our Joe had charge of, but he and the old 

one quarrelled out it when your son had gone, and the old one 
wo it let it be delivered He seys it's the old one does 
that none of his people sha terlere and get him into trouble 
He's a landlord, he says, and lives on every body's custom 

He sa jeowe smiled Mr. Chests and the better for 
eingad one We 

Varden's da nte thats the g I kissed 

“And stole the scelet from upon the k s highway,” said 
Mr. Chester, « Mposedi\ “Ves: what of her 

“She wrote a note at our house to the young woman, saving 
she lost the letter 1 brought to you, and vou burnt. Our Joe was 
to carry it, but the old one kept him at home all next day, en 
purpose that he shouldn't. Next morning he gave it to me to 
take ; and here it is.” 


* You didn't deliver it, then, my good friend 


'* said Mr. Ches 
ter, twirling Dolly's note between his finger and thumb, and 


feigning to be surprised 


*[ supposed you'd want to have it,” retorted Hugh Burn 
one, burn all, I tho ght 
*My devil-may-care acquaintance,” said Mr. Chester—“ real 


ly if you do not draw some nicer distinctions vour career will be 


cut short with most surprising suddenness. Don't you know that 


the letter you brought to me was directed to my son who resides 


in this verv place’ And can you descry no diflerence between 


his letters and those addressed to other peop! 


“Tf you don’t want it,”” said Hugh, disconcerted by this re 


proot, for he had expected high praise, * give me back, and Ij! 


deliver it I don’t know how to please master 


**] shall deliver it,” returned his patron, putting it away after 





a moment's consideration, “myself, Does the young lady walk 
out on fine mornings 

** Mostly—about noon ts her usual time 

* Alone 

i Waa allen 

“ Where ’” 

‘In the grounds before the house. Them that the foot-path 
crosses.” 

“If the weather should be fine I may throw myself in her 
way to-morrow, perhaps, said Mr. Chester. as coolly as if she were 
one of his ordinary acquaintance “Mr. Hugh, if I should ride 


up to the May pole door, you will do me the favour or ly to ‘ve 


seen me once You mav suppress your gratitude, and endeavour to 


forget my forbearance in the matter of the bracelet. It is natu 


ral it should break out, and does vou honour; but when other 
folks are by, you must, for your own sake and safety, be as like 
your usual self as though vou owed me no obligation whatever, 


and had never stood within these walls. You comprehend me 
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Hugh understood him perfectly. After a pause he muttered 
that he hoped his patron would involve him in no trouble about 
this last letter; for he had kept it back solely with the view of 
pleasing him. He was continuing in this strain when Mr Ches- 
ter, with a most beneficent and patronizing air, cut him short by 
saying 

‘My good fellow, you have my promise, my word, my sealed 
bond, (for a verbal pledge with me is quite as good,) that I will 
Now, do set vour 


When a man puts 


always protect you so long as you ceeserve it 
mind at rest. Keep it at ease, I beg of you 
himself in my power so thoroughly as you have done, I really 
feel as though he had a kind of claim upon me. I am more dis- 
posed to mercy and forbearance under such circumstances than | 
ean tell you, Hugh. Do look upon me as your protector , and 
rest assured, I entreat you, that on the subject of that indiscre- 
tion you may preserve, as long as you and I are friends, the 
lightest heart that ever beat within a human breast Fill that 
glass once more to cheer you on your road homewards—I am 
really quite ashamed to think how far you have to go—and then 
heaven bless you for the night.” 

“They think,” said Hugh, when he had tossed the liquor 
down, “that Iam sleeping soundly in the stable. Ha, ha, ha! 
The stable-door is shut, but the steed’s gone, master.” 

* You are a most convivial fellow,” returned his friend, “ and I 
Take the greatest 


love your humour of all things. Good night 


possible care of yourself, for my sake !"’ 

It was remarkable, that during the whole interview each had 
endeavoured to catch stolen glances of the other's face, and had 
never looked full at it. They interchanged one brief and hasty 
glance as Hugh went out, averted their eves directly, and so 
separated. Hugh closed the double doors behind him carefully, 
and without noise ; and Mr. Chester remained in his easy-chair, 
with his gaze intently fixed upon the fire 

* Well!” he said, after meditating for a long time,—and said 
with a deep sigh and an uneasy shifting of his attitude, as though 
he dismissed some other subject from his thoughts, and returned 
to that which had held possession of them all the day,—* the plot 
thickens; I have thrown the shell; it will explode, I think, in 
eight-and-forty hours, and should scatter these good folks amaz- 
ingly. We shall see.” 

He went to bed and fell asleep, but had not slept long when 
he started up, and thought Hugh was at the outer door, call- 
ing in a strange voice, very different from his own, to be admit- 
ted. The delusion was so strong upon him, and was so full of 
that vague terrour of the night in which such visions have their 
being, that he rose, and taking his sheathed sword in his hand, 
opened the door, and looked out upon the staircase and towards 
the epot where Hugh had laid asleep—and even spoke to him by 
name. But all was dark and quiet; and creeping back to bed 
again, he fell, after an hour's uneasy watching, into a second 
sleep, and woke no more till morning 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. 


The thoughts of wordly men are for ever regulated oy a moral 
law of gravitation, which, like the physical one, holds them down 
toearth. The bright glory of day, and the silent wonders of a 
starlight night, appeal to their minds in vain. There are no signs 
in the sun, or in the moon, or in the stars fur their reading. They 
are like some wise men, who, learning to know each planet by 
its Latin name, have quite forgotten such small heavenly con- 
stellations as Charity, Forbearance, Universal Love, and Mercy, 
although they shine by mght and day so brightly that the blind 
may see them, and, looking upward at the spangled skv, see 
nothing there but the reflection of their own great wisdom and 
book-learning. 

It is curious to imagine these people of the world, busy in 
thought, turning their eyes toward the countless spheres that 
shine above us, and making them reflect the only images their 
minds contain. ‘The man who lives but in the breath of princes 
has nothing in his sight but stars for courtiers’ breasts. The en- 
vious man beholds his neighbours’ honours even in the sky, to 
the money-hoarder, and the mass of worldly folk, the whole great 
universe above glitters with sterling com—fresh from the mint— 
stamped with the sovereign’s head—coming always between 
them and heaven, tura where they mav. So do the shadows of 
our own desires stand between us and our better angels, and thus 
their brightness 1s eclipsed 

Every thing was fresh and gay, as though the world were but 
that morning made, when Mr. Chester rode at a tranquil pace 
along the forest road. ‘Though early im the season, it was warm 
aud genial weather; the trees were budding into leaf, the hedges 
were green, the air was musical with songs of birds, and high above 
them all the lark poured out her richest melody. In shady places 
the morning dew sparkled on each young leaf and blade of grass 
and where the sun was shining some diamond drops vet glistened 
brightly, as in unwillingness to leave so fair a world, and have 
such brief existence 
as gentle to the ear as saftly-falling water, had its hope and pro- 
mise, and leaving a pleasant fragrance in its track as it went flut- 
tering by, whispered of its intercourse with summer, and of his 


Even the light wind, whose rustling was 


happy coming 
The solitary rider went glancing on among the trees, from sun- 
light into shade and back again, at the same even pace—looking 


—- 


| about him, certainly, from time to time, but with no greater 


thought of the day or the ecene through which he moved, than 
that he was fortunate (being choicely dressed) to have such fa- 
vourable weather. He smiled very complacently at such times, 
but rather as if he were satisfied with himself than with any thing 


else ; and so went riding on upon his chestnut cob, as pleasant | 


to look upon as his own horse, and probably far less sensitive to 
the many cheerful influences by which he was surrounded 

In course of time the May-pole’s massive chimneys rose upon 
his view : but he quickened not his pace one jot, and with the 
John Willet— 
who was toasting his red face before a great fire in the bar-room, 
and who, with surpassing foresight and quickness of apprehension, 
as he looked at the blue sky, that if that state 
of things lasted much longer it might ultumately become necessary 


same cool gravity rode up to the tavern-porch. 


had been thinking, 
to leave off fires and throw the windows open, issued forth to 
hold his stirrup, calling lustily for Hugh 

said John, rather surprised 
“Take this here 


* Oh, you're here, are you, sir!” 
by the quickness with which he appeared 


valuable animal into the stable, and have more than particular 


care cf him if you want to keep your place. A mortal lazy fel- 


low, sir; he needs a deal of looking after.” 

** But you have a son,” returned Mr. Chester, giving his bridle 
to Hugh as he dismounted, and acknowledging his salute by a 
car¢less motion of his hand towards his hat; “ why don’t you 


a 


make Aim useful 


* Why, the truth is. sir,’’ replied John, with great importance, 


” 


“that my son—what, vou’re a listening 


g, are you, villain 
*“ Who's listening’ 


* A treat, in- 
Would you have me take him in till 


returned Hugh, angrily 
deed, to hear you speak ! 
he’s cool '” 

** Walk him up and down further off then, sir,” cried old John; 
‘‘and when you see me and a noble gentleman entertaining our- 
selves with talk, keep your distance 
distance, sir,’ added Mr. Willet, after an enormously long pause, 


during which he fixed his great dull eyes on Hugh, and waited 


with exemplary patience for any little property in the way of 


ideas that might be coming to him, “ we'll find a way to teach 
you pretty soun ” 

Hugh shrugged his shoulders scornfully, and in his reckless 
swaggering way crossed to the other side of the little green, and 
there, with the bridle slung loosely over his shoulder, led the 
horse to and fro, glancing at his master every now and then from 
under his bushy eyebrows, with as sinister an aspect as one would 
desire to see 

Mr. Chester, who, without appearing to do so, had eyed him 
attentively during this brief dispute, stepped into the porch, and 
turning abruptly to Mr. Willett, said— 

* You keep strange servants, John.” 

“* Strange enough to look at, sir, certainly,” answered the host ; 
‘*but out of doors, for horses, dogs, and the lke of that, there 
an't a better man in England than is that May-pole Hugh, von- 
der. He an't fit for in-doors,” added Mr. Willet, with the confi- 
dential air of a man who felt his own superiour nature. J do 
that ; but if that chap had only a little imagination, sir—" 

** He's an active fellow now, I dare swear,” said Mr. Chester, 
in a musing tone, which seemed to suggest that he would have 
said the same had there been nobody to hear him 


* Active, sir!’ retorted John, with quite an expression in his 
Bring that horse 


here, and go and hang my wig on the weathercock, to show this 


face; ‘that chap—Hallo, there, you sir! 
gentleman whether you're one of the lively sort or not.” 

Hugh made no answer, but throwing the bridle to his master, 
and snatching his wig from his head in a manner so unceremo- 
nious and hasty that the action discomposed Mr. Willet not a 
little, though performed at his own special desire, climbed nimbly 
to the very summit of the may-pole before the house, and hang. 
ing the wig upon the weathercock, sent it twirling round like a 
rousting-jack. Having achieved this performance, he cast it on 
the ground, and sliding down the pole with inconceivable ra- 
picity, alighted on his feet almost as soon as it had touched the 
earth 

* There, sir,’ said John, relapsing into his usual stolid state, 
“vou won't see that at many houses besides the May-pole, where 
there's good accommodation for man and beast—nor that neither, 
theugh that with him is nothing.” 

This last remark bore reference to his vaulting on horseback, 
as upon Mr. Chester's first visit, and quickly disappearing by the 
stable-gate 

* That with him is nothing,” repeated Mr. Willet, brushing his 
wig with his wrist, and inwardly resolving to distribute a small 
charge for dust and damage to that article of dress through the 
various items of his guest's bill; “he'll get out of a’most any 
winder in the house 
himself about and never hurting his hones. It's my opinion, sir, 
that it’s pretty nearly all owing to his not having any imagina- 
tion ; and that if imagination could be (which it can't) knocked 
into him, he'd never be able to do it any more. But we was a 
talking, sir, about my son.” 

“True, Willet, true,” said his visiter, turning again towards 
the landlord with his accustomed serenity of face 
friend, what about him?" 

It has been reported that Mr. Willet, previous to making an- 
swer, winked. As he never was known to be guilty of such light- 


If you don’t know your 


There never was such a chap for flinging | 


“ My good lead her to a neighbouring seat 


| ness of conduct either before or afterwards, this may be looked 
|| upon as a malicious invention of his enemies—founded, perhaps, 
upon the undisputed circumstance of his taking his guest by the 
third breast-buttun of his coat, counting downwards from the chin, 
and pouring his reply into his ear 
“ Sir,” whispered John, with dignity, “ I know my duty. We 
want no love-making here, sir, unbeknown to parents. I respec 
a certain young gentleman, taking him in the light of a your 
gentleman; I respect a certain young lady, taking her in the 
| light of a young lady; but of the two, asa couple, I have no 
knowledge, sir-—none whatever. My son, sir,is upon his patrole 
‘**]T thought I saw him looking through the corner window but 
this moment,’ said Mr. Chester, who naturally thought that 
being on patrole implied walking about somewhere 
‘** No doubt you did, sir,” returned John. “ He is upon his pa 
trole of honour, sir, not to leave the premises. Me and some 
| friends of mine that use the May-pole of an evening, sir, con 


sidered what was best to be done with him, to prevent his doing 





any thing unpleasant in opposing your desires ; and we've ; 


him on his patrole.* And what's more, sir, he won't be off his 
patrole for a pretty long time to come, I can tell you that.” 
When he had communicated this bright idea, which had its 
origin in the perusal by the village cronies of a newspaper, c¢ 
taining, among other matters, an account of how some officer, 


| 


pending the sentence of some court-martial, had been enlarged 
on parole, Mr. Willet drew back from his guest’s ear, and without 

This 
ij nearest approach to a laugh in which he ever indulged (and that 


any visible alteration of feature chuckled thrice, audibly 


but seldom and only on extreme occasions) never even curled his 
lip, or effected the smaliest change in—no, not so much as a slight 
wagging of his great, fat, double chin, which at these times, as 
at all others, remained a perfect desert in the broad map of his 
face—one changeless, dull, tremendous blank. 

Lest it should be matter of surprise to any that Mr. Willet 
adopted this bold course in opposition to one whom he had often 
entertained, and who had always paid his way at the May-pols 
gallantly, it may be remarked, that it was his very penetration 

and sagacity in this respect which occasioned him to indulge in 
| those unusual demonstrations of jocularity just now recorded — 

For Mr. Willet, after carefully balancing father and son in his 

mental scales, had arrived at the distinct conclusion, that the old 
|| gentleman was a better sort of customer than the young one 
‘| Throwing his landlord into the same scale, which was already 
‘| turned by this consideration, and heaping upon him, again, his 
strong desires to run counter to the unfortunate Joe, and his op- 


position as a general principle to ali matters of love and matn- 


mony, it went down to the very ground straightway, and sent the 
light cause of the younger gentleman flying upwards to the ceil 
ing. Mr. Chester was not the kind of man to be by any meat 
dim-sighted to Mr. Willet’s motives, but he thanked him as gra 
ciously as if he had been one of the most disinterested martyrs 
that ever shone on earth; and leaving him, with many comp! 


' 


mentary reliances on his great taste and judgment, to prepare 
whatever dinner he might deem most fitting the occasion, ben 
| his steps towards the Warren. 
Dressed with more than his usual elegance ; assuming a grace 

fulness of manner which, though it was the result of long study, 
|| sat easily upon him and became him well; composing his features 
|| into their most serene and prepossessing expression ; and setting, 
I in short, that guard upon himself, at every point, which denoted tha 


he attached no slight importance to the impression he was aout 
to make, he entered the bounds of Miss Haredale’s usual walk 


He had not gone far, or looked about him long, when he descried 
|| coming towards him a female figure 


A glimpse of the form and 
dress, as she crossed a little wooden bridge which lay between 
them, satisfied him that he had found her whom he desired to see 
He threw himself in her way, and a very few paces brought them 

|! close together 

He raised his hat from his head, and, yielding the path, suffered 

Then, as if the idea had but that moment oc- 

curred to him, he turned hastily back and said in an agitated voice 


her to pass him 
“I beg pardon—do I address Miss Haredale '” 
| She stopped in some confusion at being so unexpectedly ac- 
costed by a stranger, and answered, *“‘ Yes.” 
** Something told me,” he said, looking a compliment to her 
beauty, ‘that it could be ro other. Miss Haredale, I bear a name 
which is not unknown to vou—which itis a pride, and vet a pain 
I am a man ad- 
I am the father of him whom you 
May J, for weightv 


to me to know, sounds pleasantly in your ears 
vanced in life, as you see 
honour and distinguish above all other men 
reasons which fill me with distress, beg but a minute's conversa- 
tion with you here !"’ 

Who that was inexperienced in deceit, and had a frank and 
youthful heart, could doubt the speaker's trath—could doubt it, 
too, when the voice that spuke was like the faint echo of one she 
knew so well, and so much loved to hear’ She inclined her head, 


|, and stopping, cast her eves upon the ground 


“* A little more apart—-among these trees. It is an old man’s 
hand, Miss Haredale—ar honest one, believe me.” 
| She put her's in it, as he said these words, and suffered bim to 
she said, in a low voice. * You are not 
| the bearer of any ill news, I hope ’ 
|} “Of none that you anticipate,” be answered, sitting down be- 


* You alarm me, sir,” 


g 
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— eS 
side her. “ Edward is well—quite well. 
speak, certainly ; but I have no misfortune to communicate.” 

She bowed her head aguin, and made as though she would 
have begged him to proceed, but said nothing. 

“T am sensible that I speak to you ata disadvantage, dear 
Miss Haredale. Believe me, that I am not so forgetful of the 
feelings of my younger days, as not to know that you are little 
disposed to view me with favour. You have heard me described 
as cold-hearted, calculating, selfish—" 

“] have never, sir,’ she interposed with an altered manner 
and a firmer voice ; “I have never heard you spoken of in harsh 
or disrespectful terms. You doa great wrong to Edward's na- 
ture, if you believe him capable of any mean or base proceeding.” 

« Pardon me, my sweet young lady, but your uncle—” 

“Nor is it my uncle's nature, either,” she replied, with a 
heightened colour in her cheek. “ It is not his nature to stab in 
the dark, nor is it mine to love such deeds. Your suspicions are 
quite unfounded.” 

She rose as she spoke, and would have left him ; but he detain- 
ed her with a gentle hand, and besought her in such persuasive 
accents to hear him but another minute, that she was easily pre- 
yailed upon to comply, and so sat down again. 

“ And it is,” said Mr. Chester, looking upward and apostro- 
phising the air; “it is this frank, ingenuous, noble nature, Ned, 
tliat you can wound so lightly. Shame—shame upon you, boy '” 

She turned towards him quickly, and with a scornful look and 
flashing eyes. There were tears in Mr. Chester's, but he dashed 
them hurriedly away, as though unwilling that his weakness 
should be known, and regarded her with mingled admiration and 
compassion 

“] never until now,” he said, “ believed that the frivolous 
actions of a young man could move me like these of my own son 
I never knew till now the worth of a woman's heart, which boys 
so lightly win and lightly fling away. Trust me, dear young 
lady, that I never until now did know your worth; and though 
an abhorrence of deceit and falsehood has impelled me to seek you 
out, and would have done so had you been the poorest and least 
gifted of your sex, I should have lacked the fortitude to sustain 
s interview could I have pictured you to my imagination as 


ih 


vou really are 

Oh! if Mrs. Varden could have seen the virtuous gentleman 
as he said these words, with indignation sparkling from his eyes— 
if she could have heard his broken, quavering voice—if she could 
have beheld him as he stood bare-headed in the sunlight, and 
with unwonted energy poured forth his eloquence ! 

With a haughty face, but pale and trembling too, Emma re- 
garded him in silence. She neither spoke nor moved, but gazed 
pon him as though she would look into his heart. 

“T throw off,” said Mr. Chester, “ the restraint which natural 
affection would impose on some men, and reject all bonds but 
Miss Haredale, you are deceived ; you 


those of truth and duty 
are deceived by your unworthy lover, and my unworthy son. 
Still she looked at him steadily, and still said not one word. 
“T have ever opposed his professions of love for you ; you will 
do me the justice, dear Miss Haredale, to remember that. Your 
uncle and myself were enemies in early life, and if I had sought 
retaliation, I might have found it here But as we grow older, 
we grow wiser—better, I would fain hope—and from the first I 
have opposed him in this attempt. I foresaw the end, and would 
have spared you if I could.” 
“ Speak plainly, sir,"’ she faltered 
deceived yourself. I do not believe you—I cannot—I will not.” 
“First,” said Mr. Chester, soothingly,—* for there may be in 
your mind some latent, angry feeling to which I would not ap- 
It reached my hands by chance and 


“ You deceive me, or are 


peal, pray take this letter 
by mistake, and should have accounted to you (as I am to!d) for 
ny son's not answering some other note of yours. Heaven for- 
bid, Miss Haredale,” said the good gentleman, with great emo- 
tion, “ that there should be in your gentle breast one causeless 
ground of quarrel with him. You should know, and you will see, 
that he was in no fault here.” 

There appeared something so very candid, so scrupulously 
honourable—so very truthful and just in this course—something 
which rendered the upright person who resorted to it so worthy 
of belief—that Emma's heart, for the first time, sunk within her 
Sae turned away, and burst into tears 

“T woul 
n mild and quite venerable accents ; ‘* I would, dear girl, it were 
my task to banish, not increase, those tokens of your grief. My 
son, my erring son—I will not call him deliberately criminal in 








is; for men so young, who have been inconstant twice or thrice 
almost without a knowledge of the 
has broken it 


tb 
before, act without reflection, 
wrong they do—will break his plighted faith to you 
iall I stop here, and having given you this warning, 


even now. S 
leave it to be fulfilled ; or shall I go on 

“ You will go on, sir,’ she answered ; “ and speak more plain- 
ly yet, in justice both to him and me.” 

“My dear girl,’ said Mr. Chester, bending over her more af- 
fectionately still ; ‘whom I would call my deughter, but the 
fates forbid, Edward seeks to break with you upon a false and 
most unwarrantable pretence. I have it on his own showing— 
nhisown hand. Forgive me if I have had a watch upon his 
conduct ; I am his father ; I had a regard for your peace and his 
There lies on his 


honour, and no better resource was Icft me 


= a Se eee ee See ee ee 


* said Mr. Chester, leaning over her, and speaking 


es re 


It is of him I wish to | desk at this moment, ready for forwarding to you, a letter, in 


j|, which he tells you that our poverty—our poverty, his and mine, 
Miss Haredale—forbids him to pursue his claim upon your hand ; 
in which he offers, voluntarily proposes, to free you from your 
pledge, and talks magnanimously (men do so very commonly in 
such cases) of being in time more worthy vour regard—and so 
forth. A letter, to be plain, in which he not only jilts you—par- 
don the word ; I would summon to your aid your pride and dig- 
nity—not only jilts you, I fear, in favour of the object whose 
slighting treatment first inspired his brief passion for yourself, and 
gave it birth in wounded vanity, but affects to make a merit and 
a virtue of the act.” 

She glanced proudly at him once, as by an involuntary im- 
pulse, and with a swelling breast rejoined, “If what vou say be 
true, he takes much needless trouble, sir, to compass his design 

He is very tender of my peace of mind. I qu 
“ The truth of what I tell vou, dear young lady,” he replied, 


rr 
ite thank him 


“you will test by the receipt or non-receipt of the letter of which 
I speak. —Haredale, my dear fellow, [ am delighted to see yo 
although we meet under singular circumstances, and wpon a me 
lancholy occasion. I hope you are very well.” 

At these words the young lady raised her eves, which were 
filled with tears; and seeing that her uncle indeed stood before 
them, and being quite unequal to the trial of hearing or of speak- 
ing one word more, hurriedly withdrew, and left them. They 
stood looking at each other and at her retreating figure, and for a 
long time neither of them spoke 

“ What does this mean’ Explain it,” said Mr 
length. * Why are you here, and why with her 

** My dear friend,” rejoined the other, resuming his accustomed 


Haredale at 


manner with infinite readiness, and throwing himself upon the 


bench with a weary air, ** vou told me not very long ago, at that 
delightful old tavern of which vou are the esteemed proprietor, 
(and a most charming establishment it ts for persons of rural pur 
suits, and in robust health who are not liable to take cold,) that I 
had the head and heart of an evil spirit in all matters of decep 
I thought at the time—I really did think, vou flattered 


tion 

me. But now I begin to wonder at your discernment ; and vanity 
apart, do honestly believe you spoke the trath Did vou ever 
counterfeit extreme ingenuousness and honest indignation’ My 


dear fellow, you have no conception, if vou never did, how faint 
the effort makes one.” 
Mr. Haredale surveyed him with a 


“ You may evade an explanation for a time,” he 


look of cold contempt 
said, foldu y ils 
**] must have it, I can wait.” 


Not at all, my good fellow 


arms 

“ Not at all 
a moment,” returned his frend, as he lazily crossed his legs 
“The simplest thing in the world—it lies in a nut-shell. Ned 
has written her a letter—a boyish, honest, sentimental composi 


You shall not wait 


tion,—which remains as vet in his desk, because he hasn't had the 
heart to send it. I have taken a liberty, for which my parental 
affection and anxiety are a sufficient excuse, and possessed my- 
self of the contents. I have described them to your niece (a most 
enchanting person, Haredale,—quite an angelic creature) with a 
little colouring and descr:ption adapted to our purpose. It's done 
You may be quite easy. It's all over. Deprived of their adhe- 
rents and mediators, and her pride and jealousy roused to the ut- 
most ; with nobody to undeceive her, and you to confirm me ; 
you will find that their intercourse will close with her answer. If 
letter by to-morrow noon, you may date their 
No thanks, I beg ; vou owe me 


she receive Ned's 
parting from to-morrow night 
none. I have acted for myself ; and if | have forwarded our com- 
pact with all the ardour even you could have desired, I have done 
so, selfishlv, indeed.” 

“ T curse the compact, as you call! it, with my whole heart and 

1” 
I have bound myself to a lie ; 
and though I did so with a righteous motive, and though it cost 
me such an effort as haply few men know, I hate and despise my- 
self for the deed.” 

* You are very warm,” said Mr. Chester, with a languid smile 

“T am warm. I am maddened by your coldness. Death, 
Chester ! if your blood ran warmer in your veins, and there were 
no restraints upon me, such as those that hold and drag me back 


returned the other fiercely. * It was made in an evi! hour 


I have leagned myself with you; 


sou 


—well; it is done; you tell me so, and on such a point I may 
believe you. When I am most remorseful for this treachery, I 
will think of you and your marriage, and trv to justify myself in 
such remembrances for having torn asunder Einma and your son, 
at any cost. Our bond is cancelled now, and we may part.” 

Mr. Chester kissed his hand gracefully; and with the same 
tranquil face he had preserved throughout,—even when he had 
seen his companion so tortured and transported by his passion 
that his whole frame was shaken,—lav in his lounging posture on 
the seat and watched him as he walked away 

“* My scape-goat and my drudge at school,” he said, raising his 
head to look after him, “‘ my friend of later days, who could not 
keep his mistress when he had won her, and threw me in her way 
to carry off the prize, I triumph in the present and the past. Bark 
on, ill-favoured, ill-conditioned cur; fortune has ever been with 
me—I like to hear you.” 

The spot where they had met was in an avenue of trees. Mr 
Haredale not passing out on either hand, had walked straight on 
He chanced to turn his head when at some considerable distance, 
lzte companion had by that time risen and 


and sceing that his 
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—— 
was looking after him, stood still as though he half « xpected him 


= 
to follow, and waited for his coming up 

“It may come to that one day, but not yet,” said Mr. Chester, 
as he waved his hand, as though they were the best of friends, 
* Not vet, Haredale,”’ he muttered to himself 
dull full of heaviness to 


To cross swords with such 


and turned away 
* Life is pleasant enough to me ; and 


No 


humour unless upon extremity—would he weak indeed.” 


vou aman—to indulge his 


For all that, he drew his sword as he walked along, and in an 


absent humour ran his eye from hilt to point full twenty times 


But thoughtfulness begets wrinkles ; remembering this, he soon 


, smoothed his contracted brow, hummed a gay tune 
; 


put a up 


with greater gayety of manner, and was his unrufiled self agam 
1APTER THIRTIETH 

A homely proverb recognises the existence of a troublesome 

class of persons, who, having an inch conceded them, will take 

an ell Not to « te the illustrious examples of those heroic 


scourges Of mankind whose amiable path in lite has been, trom 


birth to death, through blood, and fire, and ruin ; and who would 
seem to have existed for no better purpose than to teach man 
kind tt 


of their presence, may be deemed a blessed place—not to quote 


at as the absence of pain is pleasure, so the earth, purged 


such mighty instances, it will be sufficient to refer to old Johu 
Willet 

Old John t ‘ ’ t cr a hed ‘ rood sta t ind ari th, fu l mea 
sure, on the liberty of and having smpped off a Flemish ell 
inthe matter of the parole rew so despotic and so great that 
his thirst for conquest knew no bounds. The more young Joe 
submitted, the more albselute old John became The ell soon 
faded into nothing. Yards, f rs, miles arose; and on went 
old John im the pleasantest manner possible, trimmung off an ext 
berance in this piace, shearing vay some liberty of speech or 
action in that, and condu ' neeit, in hos small wav, with as 
much h gh mightiness and majesty the most glorious tvrant 
that ever had hus statue reared in | c ways ancient or im 
modern times 

As great men are urged on to the abuse of power (when they 
need urging, which ts not often) by their flatterers and depen. 
dants, so old John w ipelled to these exercises of authority by 
the applause and admiration of his May-pole cromes, who, in the 

tervals of their nightly pipes and pots, would shake their heads 
and say that Mr. Willet was a father of the good old English 
sort—that there were no new-fangled notions or modern ways in 


him—that he put them in mind of what their fathers were when 


they were boys—that there was no mistake about hun—that » 


would be well for the country if there were more like him, and 


more was the pity that there wer) not—with many other origine! 


remarks of that nature. ‘Then they would condescendingly give 
Joe to understand that it was all for his good, and he would be 
thankful for it one day ; and in particular, Mr. Cobb would ac- 
quaint him, that when | 
of giving him a parental kick, or a box on the ears, or a cuff on 
that sort, than he did of 


and he would further remark, 


e was his age his father thought no more 


admonition of 


the head, or some [ttle 


anv other ordinary duty | 


ot lite 


for this yudicious bring 
pre 


sent speaku e—which was probable enough, as he Was, beyond 


with looks of great significance, that b 


ing up, he might have never been the man he was at that 


all question, the dullest dog of the party In short, between old 


John and old John's friends, there never was an unfortunate 


voung fellow so bullied, badgered, worried, fretted, so constantly 
beset, or made so tired of his life, as poor Joe Willet 


This had come to be the recognised and established state of 
ut as John was very anxious to flourish his supremacy 


Mr ¢ tid 


he did 
and did so goad and chafe his son and heir, that but for Joe's 


Ss t 


before the eves of lester, that day exceed himself, 


having made a solemn vow to keep his hands in his pockets when 


they were not otherwise engaged, it 1s impossible to say what he 


might have done with them But the longest day has an end, 


and at length Mr. Chester came down stairs to mount his horse, 


which was ready at the door 


As old John was not in the way at the moment, Joe, who was 
sitting in the bar ruminating on his dismal fate and the manifold 
perfections of Dolly Varden, ran out to hold the guest's stirrup 


and assist him to mount arcely im sad 


Mr. ¢ 


t of making bim a graceful bow, 


ester Was § the 
dle, and Joe was in the very a¢ 
t of the porch, and collared him 


No break- 


r, without 


when old John came diving o 
of that, sir 


door, s 


* None of that, sir,”’ said John, “* none 


ing of patroles. How dare you come out of the 


leave ' You're trving to get away, sir, are you, and to make a 


traitor of yourself aga What do you mean, sir 


* Let go, 
the smile upon their vis 
disgrace afforded him 


me father,’ said Joe, implormgly, as he marked 


ter's face, and observed the pleasure his 


\ n 





This is too bad o wants to get 


away ’” 
* Who wants to get away ’" cried John, shaking him 


“ Why, 


you do, sir—vou do. You're the boy. sir," added John, collaring 


him with one hand, and aiding the effect of a farewe!| bow to the 


visiter with the other, ‘‘that wants to sneak into houses, and stir 


up differences between noble genticmen aud their sons, are you, 


eh’ Hold your tongue, sir '” 
Joe made no effort to reply. It was the crowning circumstance 
of his degradation. He extricated himself from his father’s grasp, 
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darted an angry look at the departing guest, and returned into 
the house 

* But for her,” thought Joe, as he threw his arms upon a table 
in the common room, and laid his head upon them, * but for Dol- 
ly, who I couldn't bear should think me the raseal they would 
make me out to be if I ran away, this house and I should part 
to-night.” 

It being evening by this time, Solomon Daisy, Tom Cobb, and 
Long Parkes were all in the common room too, and had from the 
Willet 
joining them soon afterwards, received the compliments of the 
his pipe, sat down 


window been witnesses of what had just occurred Mr 


company with great composure, and lighting 
among them 
said John, after a long pause, * who's 


We'll see whether boys 


* We'll see gentlemen,” 


the master of this house, and who isn’t 
are to govern men, or men are to govern boys.” 
Solomon Daisy, with some 


* And quite right too,”’ assented 


approving nods ; right, Johnny. Very good, Johnny 


Well said, Mr. Willet 


John slowly brought his eves to bear upon him, looked at him 


** quite 


Brayvo, sir.” 


for a long time, and finally made answer, to the great consterna- 
tion of all his hearers, ‘* When I want encouragement from you, 
You let me alone, sir. I can get on 


le me, sir, if you please.” 


sir, I'll ask you for it 
without you, I hope. Don't you tac 
“ Don't take it ill, Johnny; I didn’t mean any harin,”’ pleaded 
the little man 
“Very good, sir,” said John, more than usually obstinate after 
I can stand pretty firm of 


his late success. ‘* Never mind, sir 


mvself, sir, without being shored up by you.” And having given 
utterance to this retort, Mr. Willet fixed his eyes upon the boiler, 
and fell into a kind of tobacco-trance 

The spirits of the company being somewhat damped by this 
embarrassing line of conduct on the part of their host, nothing 
more was said for a long time ; but at length Mr. Cobb took upon 
himself to remark, as he rose to knock the ashes out of his pipe, 
that he hoped Joe would thenceforth learn to obey his father in 
all things ; that he had found that day he was not one of the sort 
of men who were to be trifled with ; and that he would recom- 
mend him, poetically speaking, to mind his eye for the future 

“T'd recommend you, in return,” said Joe, looking up with a 
flushed face, ‘ not to talk to me.” 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Mr. Willet, suddenly rousing 
himself, and turning round 

* T won't, father,” cried Joe, smiting the table with his fist so 
that the jugs and glasses rung again; “ these things are hard 
enough to bear from you ; from anybody else I never will endure 
them anv more. ‘Therefore [ say, Mr. Cobb, don’t talk to me.” 

* Why, who are you,” said Mr. Cobb, sneeringly, * that you're 
not to be talked to, eh, Joe!” 

To which Joe returned no answer, but with a very ominous 
shake of the head resumed his old position, which he would have 
peacefully preserved until the house shut up at mght, but that 
Mr. Cobb, stimulated by the wonder of the company at the young 
man's presumption, retorted with sundry taunts, which proved 
too much for flesh and blood to bear. Crowding into one moment 
the vexation and the wrath of years, Joe started up, overturned the 
table, fell upon his long enemy, pummelled him with al! his might 
and main, and finished by driving him with surprising swiftness 
against a heap of spittoons in one corner; plunging into which 
head foremost with a tremendous crash, he lay at full length among 
the ruins, stunned and motionless. Then, without waiting to re 
ceive the compliments of the bystanders on the victory he had 
won, he retreated to his own bed-chamber ; and considering him- 
self in a state of siege, piled all the portable furniture against 
the door, by way of barricade 

“| have done it now,” said Joe, as he sat down upon his bed- 
stead and wiped his heated face. “ I knew it would come at last 
The May-pole and I must part company—I'm a roving vagabond 


—she hates me for evermore —it's all over! 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTER FROM PARIS, 
BY A YOUNG LaDY oF THIS CITY. 


Lert New York February the tenth for Harre, in the ship Jowa 
For the first twenty-four hours I hardly realized my position ; 
novel scenes, new faces, and strange voices so completely ab 
sorbed my attention as to leave me but little time to dwell either 
Little did 


I imagine then that the voices which, in comparison with the 


upon the possible delights or dangers of a sea-vovage 


loved ones of my home, sounded harsh as the notes of a discord- 
ant instrument, would 1m the hour of danger pour into my listen- 
ing ear words of sympathy and relief, as eagerly drank in by my 
trembling spirit as the dew-drops bv a scorched flower. In danger 
and distress how do we fly to our fellow-beings for relief! No 
man is a misanthrope im the hour of peril. The sound of a hu- 
man voice is then dearer to him than all his fancied philosophy 
He hangs upon its very echo; and if but the semblance of a smile 
hover on the lip of a companion, he forgets that, Cassius-like, he 


once “scorned the spirit that could be moved to smile at any 


thing,” and basks beneath its influence with more delight than in 
brighter hours he derived from the all-glorious luminary of day 


Monday, February 22d. A sun-set on the wave. 


“How lke ahero who bath run his course, 
In glory doth he die.” 
The clouds, which like girdles cross its bright expanse, are pur- 
ple as Belshazzer’s robe, and every one tipped with a rim of gold, 
that would mock an artist's skill. What palette hath colours for so 
faira sight! What pen hath inspiration to describe its matchless 
charms! Our vocabulary boasts sweet and honeyed words that 
may suit a lover's lute, as well as those of a sterner character 
befitting more important themes, but their deepest strength and 
richest flow seem but as the shadow of a language required to 
pourtray a scene so gloriously fair 
Thursday, February twenty-fifth. Oh, how truly do I sympa- 
thize with what I cannot help fancying must be the feelings of 
our gallant bark, as she so proudly skims the surface of the crouch- 
ing waves. The fair sky above, and the sparkling waters around, 
scem as though lending their smiles to encourage her in her on- 
ward course. How often and how earnestly have I repeated, with 
a heart as fully alive to her superiority, as is her full-spread can- 
vass to the favouring breeze, the words of the lamented L. E. L 


“Oh! gloriously upon the deep 
The gallant vessel rides, 
And she is mistress of the winds 
And mistress of the tides.” 
Oh, the free beauty of the ocean! who may tell its might, its 
Even imagination, aided by a realization of 
Music, 


moonlight, a gentle breeze, a noble bark, and an estimable com- 


majesty, its glory ! 
its ever-varying character, were madequate to the task 


mander ; courageous, vet never rash ; firm, but not arbitrary ; kind 
and gentle, vet in all a * man ;""—with these advantages, need | 
say to you, my courteous reader, I was happy. Oh! believe me, 
one such hour were worth the concentrated joys of a landman’s 
whole existence. I've gazed upon the waves when they seemed 
mad with delight, and chased one another with a spirit as full of 
frolic as rosy children. I've seen them every one crowned with a 
wreath of foam sparkling and brilliant enough to have produced 
another Venus—I've seen them in their summer's low—I've seen 
them in their winter's rage, still beautiful and glorious in every 
changing mood 
Wednesday, March third. Our pilot boarded us about nine 


o'clock a.m. It was really an exciting scene. ‘There was an 
American vessel near us bound for the same port, and a number 
of pilot-boats ; (they are very inferiour to ours.) It was amusing 
to see the effort made by all of them to reach our craft; but as 
we were aware of their being rewarded according to the tonnage 
of the vessel, and as ours was much the largest, we were little 
elated by this show of partiality 

Arrived at Havre March fourth, after a passage of twenty- 
one days. We had no difficulty whatever in entering France 
Our baggage was examined, but in so careless a manner it was 
There is a certain atmosphere 


kind- 


evidently a mere matter of form 


of refinement about a Frenchman which calls forth the 
ler feelings of our nature, almost unconsciously to ourselves 
This same gentleness pervades the manners even of the lower 
orders to a great extent. I never realized the space which sepa- 
rated me from my home until I entered France. The buildings 
have all a decidedly antique appearance ; they are generally very 
high and narrow, and have a smoked look, which tends to give 
the city a melancholy aspect. There are many fine stores and 
costly goods in Havre, and a cathedral erected in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century 

Friday, March fifth. Left Havre at nine last evening, and arriv- 
Found the dili- 


The distance be- 


ed here (Rouen) at five o'clock this morning 
gence a very pleasant mode of conveyance 
tween Havre and Rouen is about seventy-five miles. The city 


ly gloomy, seemingly a very relic of the past 





appears exceedin; 
The numerous legends I have read of the knights of Normandy ; 
the consciousness that I was in the oldest province of France, 
and in the very city, and might stand upon the spot where a be- 
ing, the brilliancy of whose exploits time had only served to 
enhance, (the dauntless and heroic Maid of Orleans,) was so 
cruelly offered a sacritice to the gloomy and ridiculous supersti- 
tion of her age, impressed me with feelings I would not barter for 
the wealth of the East. The old cathedral of Rouen presents to 
the antiquarian a world of delight. 
and eight feet ; (that is, about four hundred and fifty English ; 


Its length is four hundred 
its breadth is ninety-seven feet two inches. The stained glass 
windows of this editice are very rich and deserving of notice ; 
St. Thomas touching the wounds of Jesus Christ ; Christ preach- 
ing in the desert ; appearing to Mary Magdalen ; and walking on 
the water, are all, with many, many others, worthy particular 
attention. Our conductor told us that neither sun or moon, or the 
warring of the elements could effect the brilliancy of their co- 
lours; they are formed entirely of stained glass of the richest 
and purest hues, and executed in the twelfth century. There is 
an altar in this cathedral of white marble, ornamented with a 
statue of the Virgin, which obtained the name of Autel de Voew, 
(or the Altar of the Vow,) in 1637, on account of a grand pro- 
cession which took place at that time to obtain the cessation of 
the plague ; they stopped before this altar, on which the civic 
authorities placed a silver lamp weighing forty marks. There re- 
mains but three inscriptions, on marble slabs, which have been 
placed by chance, of all the tombs which existed formerly in the 
choir of the cathedrai— Richard Ceeur de Lion, Henry the younger, 


one of his brothers, and the Duke of Bedford. Being guided by 


historical traditions, they dug at the spot marked by the inserip 
tion to Richard, and discovered the statue which formerly deco- 
rated his tomb. This statue, which is hewn out of a single block 
of fine free stone, has been deposited provisionally in the chape 
of the Virgin ; it is six feet and a half long, and represents King 


Jare 


Richard in a recumbent position, his head supported by a sq 
cushion, wearing a crown enriched with precious stones ; his fee: 
are supported by a crouching lion ; in his left hand was a sceptye 
of which we only see the remains ; the right hand has disa, pear 
ed ; this was discovered July thirtieth, 1838. These searches wer: 
continued on the thirty-first of July, and the heart of R 





found enclosed in a double box of lead. There is in the ch 
the Virgin a monument of the Cardinal of Amboise, minister 


Louis XII 
ing Faith, Charitv, Prudence, Power, Justice, and Tempera 


On the base are six beautiful little statues represe 


In the wall of the cathedral is a monument concerning wh 


there is a popular tradition which appears very ridiculous Ths 
tradition says, that the body of the person laid under this ston 
is that of a bishop, who, ina fit of passion, had killed his sery; 
with the blow of a soup-ladle; the people add, that the bis} 


j to be interred 


repenting, wished not in the church, but at the 


same time forbade them to bury him outside of it ; and it was to 


obey this ambiguous order that they made him a tomb in thy 
The tower, which terminates the building 


thickness of the wall 
to the north, bears the name of St. Romain; its foundation js 


the most ancient part of the whole edifice. The Butter Tow: 
(or Tour de Beurre) is so named because it was erected with the 
alms of the faithful, who afterwards obtained leave to eat butter 
during Lent. Its height is two hundred and thirty feet. Cardin 
Amboise gave four thousand livres to be used in the casting of a 


bell for this tower, wishing that it might be the finest in the 





this bell was thirty feet, its he 


dom. The circumference of 


ten feet, and its weight three thousand six hundred pounds. John 
Le Machon, of Chartres, who cast it, was so well satisfied that by 
died of joy twenty-six days after. On the visit of Louis XVI: 
Rouen in 1786, the bell called George d'Amboise was crack 

In 1793 it was converted into cannon. Some pieces bearing the 
following inscription were made into medals, and are now ver 
rare :—* Monument of Vanity destroyed for Utility, the second 
year of Equality.” On the tower (which still exists) in the centre 
there was formerly a handsome pyramid three hundred and nine 
ty-six feetin height. It was destroved by fire en the fifteenth of 


oo 


September, 1822; it is now re-building. It was first erected o 


stone, but was overthrown by the electric fluid; after that it was 
twice built of wood, and both times it was burnt ; but now they 
are rearing it of cast-iron, and in open work. This mazgr 
pyramid will reach an elevation of four hundred and thirty-six 
feet, only thirteen feet less than the highest pyramid of I 


The Abbev of St. Quen, which we next visited, is a bea 


building of the true Gothic order, and the most ancient chape 


Rouen and the whole province of Normandy. It was found 
533. The Hotel de Ville, or Town Hall, is a modern build 


Monday, March eighth, Paris 


Rouen to Paris is highly picturesque 


The scenery on the route {ron 
The peasantry gener 
contrive to mingle the three national colours im their costume 
There are three smal! islands in the midst of Paris formed 
the Seine and connected with the city by handsome bridges. ( 
the largest is situated the cathedral church of Notre Dame; its 
an ancient Gothic building, but rather remarkable for the streng 
than the clegance of its architecture. The coronation robe ot 


} } 


Napoleon is in this cathedral ; it is of crimson Genoa velvet, ot 


namented with gold, and weighs eighty pounds. There are siz 
teen robes of Gobelin tapestry, which he (Napoleon) presented 
to the archbishops, and the same number of crimson Genoa vé 
he cardinals, they at 


In the cho 


vet, wrought with gold, which he gave 
now only worn by them on very particular occasions 


Our guide pointed 


are many fine paintings and rich tapestry 

to us the very spot where Napoleon stood during his coronation 
The Palais Royal was called at first Le Palais Cardinal, be 

‘tin the year 1636. Ass 


to Louis XIII. and to 


his successors, on condition that it should never be alienated fr 


cause Cardinal de Richelieu built 


as It was finished he made a present of it 


the kings of France. However, Louis XIV. gave first the use. 





and afterwards the property of it, to his only brother, Philip, 
of Orleans. It consists of several sets of buildings, separated | 
large courts, and 1s adorned with fine gardens. The whole court 
lodged in it during the regency of Queen Anne of Austria, mother 
to Louis XIV ! the Royal Pala 
The first story of this building is fitted up for stores, and 
Exquis 
every thir 


he Palars Rova 





It then received name of 





them the king derives a considerable revenne 
is displaved in the arrangement of their goods : 
art or nature can produce ts there exlubited 
e of Orleans, but the present 





is the nominal residence of the Dul 


duke of Orleans resides in the Tuilleries. There are many 


teresting paintings in the Palais Roval; a portrait of the Queen 





of Belgium, daughter to Louis Philippe. and of Mary, Quee { 
Scots ; a series of pictures in which Louis Philippe ts represent- 
ed in the different conditions of his changeful career ; a number 
of historical paintings in which Anne of Austria is ir nduced 


he throne 





crown room is hung with crimson velvet ; 


th Is cor 
and flowmg canop 





T he 


siderably elevated, ar 





id covered with a rich 





of Genoa velvet. In this room Loujs Philippe was proclaimed 


king of France. The floors are all of polished oak 


(Te be continued 
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T PARISIAN FASHIONS. 





LATE 
The engraving we now present to our readers represents 4 
lady in an evening dress of pink satin, with a deep rich border of 


waite lace The head-dress, which ts novel and unique in style, 


sists of a bandeau, or rather net-work, go 


ry round the t pot 


the head, terminating at each side in heavy masses of plumes, 

, ’ 
which hang down to the shoulders, and in two pendent tassels 
wurn in front A very singular feature of this dress 1s, that th 


{ t nart 


. ets 
same kind of plumage is repeated on diflerent pat 


s ol the dress 


as, for instance, in front, and even, on a smaller scale, at the ends 


of the sleeves, which are further enriched with deep lappels of 


‘s bracelets, or rather armiets, for they are worn 





way up to the elbow, are a simple twisted wreath or! pe ol 
} } senat de 
whe silk and gold, with tasseis of the same rich material ce- 





pending from them. When we have added to the above the gilt 


have completed the description of a dress which Is at 


l ; 


1 7 
once novel and striking, and exceec vy rich in its eflect 


rrr ree re ae ee ee oe 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Biography and Poetical Remains of the late Margaret Miller Davidson. By 
Vashingtou Irviny Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard 





The name of the young lady whose bright and brief career is 
here coimme morated by one ol our most eloque it writers, is pro- 


bably not so familiar to the public as that of her elder sister, 





Lucretia, the first of her giited family who sunk into the poet's 


early grave. It is melancholy to think that the two sisters, alike 


j 









the purity and ration of theirt s,s lid bave come to 
the same untimely eud, and sad indeed must be the heart of the 
ver from whom her jewels have been thus rudely torn away ,; 

and yet, perhaps, she is not so much to be pitied ; for where 1s the 


woman who would not desire to be even the bereaved mother o! 


two such daugh 





Jane Brush aod her Cow, a Story for Children, from the French. By a Lady 


at New-York. M. W. Dodd 





One of the pleasantest children’s books, which means, in other 
words, one of the pleasantest books for every body, that we re 


member to have met with. The story is told with much ease and 





spirit, and a great deal of important information is communicated 
in an entertaining way, and the moral inculcated is excellent. The 
translation is capitally executed. Such a litle tale will do more 


good than many beoks of ten tames its buck and twenty time 


its heaviness 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


ting the “chains and 





posts in (he rk, and we are sorry f if, as uoas erery way 


to our taste.—Tihis is a free country, say the natives; and 


foreigners echo the boast Here. charns are unknown, sare 





criminais ; but ut is not literally s While the fea green spots 
we hare to remind us that th are such things as green fields 








are interdicted and inclosed, we cannot nk that the freedom 
of the citizen of New- York is perfect It is id en ug fo f 
obliged io breathe the close air of a metropolis, to t 
stoncs almost red hot, to be jostled by the panting 
and to gaze upon glaring red bru ks from morning gal; 


and we are bound to be grateful to those who planted the feu 


trees about the city, and left us the Park and the Batt to 
breathe freely in To every one whose heart is in harm ‘ 


Nature, a tree isasa friend, and a ereen spot isa resto 





The Consernipt Fathers, however, have prohibited such lucurves 
and hare de ?Wed, n he superadbunda f f A r Su ’ 

(hese things sha OC KC} / ah - f use, a , s 
Sunday suit Children may not + mer n the grass, { 
fear of sporing it, and the foot that tra SQTESSES is pr shabie 
by a fine Wy » (his may ali be right; but wed " 

The people of Boston are better off : they can walk upon the 
beautiful Common, and harm mesefit. Itast 

Yankee emporium is t so wiselv g ed as N } ‘ l 
fhatis one consolatiy We are giad to l¢ if what ¢ hare 
é fa said on sé 4 is attracted much atl ar 
that the general disé tent is such as w probably oblige 
Common Council to remove the posts and ch s 1 which 


they have disigured the Park 
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Death of Willis Gaylord Clark The f wine, from the per 


f+} 


of Joseph Chandler, one of the most talented editors and kindes 


hearted men in the country, ts a touching ! well-deserved 
tribute to a kindred spirit We knew Mr. Clark well, (for he 
was an early contributor to the Mirror,) we admired his talents 
and esteemed his character His loss will be deeply felt by a 


large circle of friends, which term comprehends all who were 


acquainted with him, and by few more so than bv ourselves. On 
learning the tidings of his decease we had t ght to have given 


some token of our respect for his memory ; but Mr. Chandler co 
incides so thor ughiv wilh us in feeling and opinio , that we think 
we cannot do better thau forego our purpose a dj sh his 





+7 } * 
obituary, as the same, in eflect, we would have written, had we 





not been forestalled 


“ The good die young—the loveliest flower seems not to wait 


the chill of autumn cre it drops its leaves, and there remains of 





it onlv its oduur; and whatsoever th gs in our pathway ol life 
we have considered most lovely, even these are soonest re oved 
for the rewards, rm ips, Of their own excellence, and the mor 

tion olf those whom they leave Retlections like these crowd on 
us when we attempt to realize that Willis Gaylord Clark died on 
Saturday night, about ten o'clock. It is not that death is a stra ger 
among us, Or that the young andthe good have not died at all times 


and lett the living to bless iheir memory tor what they had done, 


and to calculate the future honours given up for higher ha ess 


Our friend Clark was a native of the western par 








New-York. We knew him only in this city, had 
come with a thirst for learning and fame, and a spirit of noble 
independence, to achieve his own destiny He soon distit 

guished himself as a chaste and beautiful writer of poetry The 


true fire burnt in lim unquenche d;b the necessity of pursuing 


literature for a support preve nted him from devoting time and 


talents to a sustained flight, and he is hence, as a poet, known 


chiefly as the author of numerous occas al pueces, which may 


challenge comparison with the prodve ms of any poet of the 


present time Asa writer of prose, Mr. Clark seemed 


he deserved less notice, at i vet contributions trom his pen to 


many of the periodicals, the Knickerbocker, etc. have been grea 


’ ‘ ‘ 
ly admired and extensively coped. Mr. Clark was for many years 
the ecitor of ti PI lelphia Gazette, and, at his death, wa 





the solic proprietor and conductor of that high.v respectabie pape 


d it ts in the character of an editor that he won upon the fee 





ings and affections of so many nd entitled himself to the re gaurd 





of his brethren of the press, towards whom he always acted with 


courtesy—positive when invited by kindred propriety, negative 





when he beleved unkindness or inability to appreciate courtesy 
existed. Clarke was young, very voung, ta have acquired so 
ch good reputation under adverse circumstances. He was 





thirty-two years old in March. The disease which finally con- 


quered him was the consumetion. He had stood up against a 


severe pulmonary attack once or twice, and thought, with the 


fondness of hope that belongs to that fatal disease, that he might 








vet do battle acainst the enemy of his lile for many years. but 
manv of us thought that his power of resistance had been d 
miushed by the severity of a domestic affliction, and alone he 
could not stanch the unhealed wound of his heart, and again re- 
pel the mvader of hus life. Not to the last, however, did Mr 


Clark indulge the false hope of protracted life. The grave, as he 








approached ut, was made visible, and he was enabled to contem 
plate it with the philosophy of a man, and to look beyor d nt with 
the humbie hope of @ christian It is not for us at this moment 
to write the «¢ xy of our friend. We fee! too much his death 
We loved hia too well in life to turn from ' ely closed 
eves to speak his praise 7 re was a difference between Ais 
ave and ours that prevented n } ute association &@ ad , 
ut t ¢ was a warmth in his heart that made our friendship 
strong. He was one of the few that quietly and sincerely courted 


ned to reproof even from one most open to 


censure, and went ewav and changed and accommodated to meet 








the advice that he thought was intended for his good. We che 
rished his friendship because was pure, and we admired his pe 
cular talents without thinking to « j sl them 
For greater gifts were his 
A happier do 
A brighter genie, and a purer heart 
A tate more envied 
And an ear rt 
‘ " e mis ad i ed i . his t unit para 
us pec ir stvic I ty nda and s lite 
rury worth, which made hum admired, will not meet and combint 
ino And then hus lov { the s at nent to the duties 
ana services of an ed I to the moment, they were evident 
nd oper ve and whe ‘ vyitw davs before his death, with all 
the str npress that eaih was : t hand, as we « 
« aed our last verse ott rs of Lime e seemed ram 
nent t ang t " n the consideration of her subjects tha 
he m t nger t | ysures of his be ved occ ition, and 
he breathed w if \ > our Ca someth ’ ! earth 
that might ce e< ‘ the ving, even when he st i 
have passec away And turned to the « si i ns that 
make for a glo s immortality beyond the grave Of these la 
ter it ts not meet that we he speak and yet it may be mgt 
tu state sa result, that w A newle i spr yd a hope i 
faithtul 7 mises, (lark died a ey r, a devout, a cheer 9 
hoping Cars 
/] We do t wonds i ers con rt 
t nospheri pur our ¢ ‘ ] + ove vorse than 
‘ er punch or f these " ‘ ' and pa 
steabhic f whereas Ww ‘ \ t one ent of 
our changeabie w ¢rats ne | it whe t cast ex 
ye ‘ ut ‘ It ‘ serine ’ un ist & 
there was no s } sc aso the vear of « ! eightec ! 
‘ and forty-one. Wonter lived ee moaths too g, and died 
naconvuision that shook the s hd e, rent the damantine 
chains of the north poic, and strewed the ocean with ice, wreck, 
and raw Time seemed to have got the as a, and Nature the 
acrue Now, she s iat r fever The sun's spots are 
irned up; the atmosphere ss so rarihed that we gasp like a 
mouse under aun exhausted receiver; dogs run mad, coats and 
waisicoats are useless mmcumbrances, and we can hardly per 
suade ourselves that e otlice 1 which we are now writing ts 
tthe Black Hole at Ca tta groes, steamboat-firemen, 
d glass-b vers ¢ y em to ‘ 1 their ciement they must 
What cannot be ¢ edt st e ¢ red, and it w e all the 
same al jred vears he 0 main ¢ solat ext to an 
occas al th fer-s Aer Ss, that the weather, while it keeps us 
*s the corn and the ladies, heaven bleas them ' out. Heaven 
scerta verv good, to « nN Broadway with so many objects 
of admiratior Wi e the show ¢ npeis every tore gn trave y 


acknowiedive that our countre-women are 3) ca 


tiful, we w not serio v tind fault with the climate 

Tig! ” There us a great deal more said than is neces 
sary a t the evils of tight lacing That some ladies have sick 
ened and some have died of it we have no doubt, and so some men 
have died of falling in love ; but we apprehend that neither prac 





tice ys attended with general great Corsets do not mm 


ve the female form, it us true, and a tight-laced lady locks more 





ke a wasp than the Venus de Medici; but fas 1 and folly 
must be ind red in their extravaganee Ii tea-kettles had no 
. ts they would burst, and so w dy tv if at had po vent 
If the dies had no corsets, they u t wear hoops, and be un 
ble to get tot r pew-doors ; at vhata v that woald be! 
Quee Victoria, it is said s set he Bf, na ed co enance 
against tig cing, so that it will } ably go out of fa :m 
England ; but what of that’? © adies are true republicens, and 
will do pretty much as they please is women have done ever 
since the creation of the world, and they are inthe nght ol 4 
Beshrew the man who w ! abri their privileges—that 1s 
marry him to a shrew 

Bathing.—Clea (ss 1s not commonly counted among the 
cardinal virtues, but ought to be esteemed the first of t} 





We sav this in order to troduce to notice a new salt-water hath 


at Castle Garde We wish there were others at every hundred 
yards slong shore al! round the city ; so that the means of clean 
ness might be put within the reach of the poorest, by compet 

tion. The onentals ought to be our exemplars in this, as in many 
other t cs He is a very slovenly Turk who does not bathe 
seven times a week, and wesce no reason why a Christian should 
be worse than an infidel A basin of water per diem 1s & very 
email a xance ior anv ont 
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WHEN THOU ART NEAR. 
A FAVOURITE BALLAD, SUNG BY MISS COLLETT, COMPOSED BY J. M. JOLLY. PUBLISHED BY E. RILEY & CO. 29 CHATHAM-STREET. 
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When thou art near, When thou art near, 
When thou art near, When thou art near, 
The sweetest joys still sweeter seem, 


The sweetest joys still sweeter seem, 
The brightest hopes re bright appear, 
And life is all a happy dreaw 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 











HUSH, SWEET LUTE.-—-BY THOMAS MOORE 


Husn, sweet lute, thy songs remind me 
Of past joys, now turned to pain ; 
Of ties that long have ceased to bind me, 
But whose burning marks remain 
In each tone some echo falleth 
On my ears of joy gone by; 
Ev'ry note some dream recalleth 
Of bright hopes but born to die 


Yes, sweet lute, though pain it bring me, 
Once more let thy numbers thrill ; 
Though death were in the strain they sing me, 
I must woo its anguish still. 
Since no time can e’er recover 
Love's sweet light when once ‘tis set-— 
Better to weep such pleasures over, 
Than smile o'er any left us yet. 
Tue warrer.—He attributes all virtues to every body, pro- 
and of the existence of some 





vided they are civil and liberal ; 
Gluttony, for instance, with him is not 
He sees in it 


vices he has no notion. 
only inconceivable, but looks very like a virtue 
only so many more * beefs,” and a generous scorn of the bill. As 
to wine, or almost any other liquor, it is out of your power to 
astonish him with the quantity you call for. ‘ Yes, sir,” 1s as 
swift, indifferent, and official at the fifth bottle as at the first 
Public events he looks upon purely as things in the newspapers, 
and the newspaper asa thing taken in at taverns for gentlemen to 
read. His own reading is confined to “ accidents and offences,” 
and the advertisements for butlers, which latter he peruses with 
an admiring fear, not choosing to give up a “ certainty.” When 
young he was always in a hurry, and exasperated his mistress by 
running against the other waiters, and breaking the ‘* neguses.” 
As he gets older he learns to unite swiftness with caution; de- 
clines wasting his breath in immediate answers to calls; and 
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| The brightest hopes more bright appear, 
And life is all a happy dream. 





knows, with a slight turn of the face and elevation of voice, into 
what precise corner of the room to pitch his ** Coming, sir.” If 
you told him that in Shakspeare’s time waiters said ‘* Anon, 
anon, sir,” he would be astonished at the repetition of the same 
word in one answer, and at the use of three words instead of 
two , and he would justly infer that London could not have been 
so large, nor the chop-houses so busy in those days. He would 
drop one of the two syllables of his * Yes, sir” if he could, but 
business and civility will not allow it; and therefore he does 


what he can by running them together in the swift sufficiency of 


” 


bis * Yezzir.” “ Thomas !” “ Yezzir.”—“ Is my steak coming 
“ Zezzir.”"—* And a pint of port?” “ Zezzir.”—* You'll not 
forget the postman?” "—For in the habit of his acqui- 
escence Thomas not seldom says * Yes, sir’ for ‘* No, sir,” the 


, 


“ Zezzir 


habit itself rendering him intelligible 

Beauty.—Let me see a female possessing the beauty of a 
meek and modest deportment—of an eye that bespeaks intelli. 
gence and purity within—of the lips that speak no guile ; let me 
see in her kind benevolent disposition a heart that can svym- 
pathize with distress ; and I will never ask for the beauty that 
dwells in ruby lips, or the flowing tresses, or snowy hands, or the 
forty other et ceteras upon which our poets have harped for so 
many ages. These fade when touched by the hand of time, but 
those ever-enduring qualities of the heart shall outlive their reign, 
and grow brighter and fresher as the ages of eternity roll away, 

PouiticaL pResupice.—If there is a tyrant in this country, 
domineering over the best feelings and principles of our nature, 
it is Pourtican. Presuptice, which wields its destructive power 
through the heart, crushing, uprooting and destroying all those 
qualities which in private or in public life refine, ennoble, and dig- 


| nify man, stagnates companionship, and makes moral independ- 


ence bow in slavish subserviency. 

A mopest pun.—A tailor presented his account to a gentle- 
man for settlement. “I'll look orer your bill,” said the gentle- 
man. * Very good,” said the tailor, * but pray don't over/ook it 
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One smile of thine, one sunny ray, 
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the griefs that linger here, 
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When thou art near, 
When thou art near, 
The sweetest joys still sweeter seem, 
The brightest hopes more bright appear, 
And life is all a happy dream. 
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Earty nicut—Listen '—How solemn, how soul-stirring are 
the sounds of early night. A freshness rises in the air; and 
while it brings, in sweet swells, the voices of far-falling streams 


it also makes the wood sound into a gratulant whisper—so lig 


—so soft—that we feel rather than hear the harmonizing 





the sounds. Now is heard the wave of wings; a wl 


passes through the calm gloom like a thought through the silent 





mind, and leaves it for a moment calmer than before. The fern 
owl has commenced its continuous whir-r-r, and is answered } 
loud and continuous woodland cries; there is a general rustling 
among the fern and brushwood, of small animals that turn ov 
under the shelter of night to crop the dewy grass; the wind, 
which at first crept so softly, now comes with a rush ; and the 
measured stroke of the distant village-clock now warns us away 

Tree puitosopny.—Hein, a Dutchman, rose from a cabin-boy 
to an admiral, and was killed in an action in which he was vict 
rious. Their high mightinesses sent a deputation to condole with 
his mother, at Delft. The old woman, paying no regard to their 
honours, or the honours done him, said—** I always foretold Peter 
would perish like a miserable wretch as he was; he loved nothing 
but rambling from one country to another, and now he has re 
ceived the reward of his folly.” 

PoeTRY AND iMaGiNaTION —The beauties of poetry ar d ima- 
gination are like so many brilliants, which may be set with end- 
and the effect produced must depend on the taste 
Nay, more than this, an elegance 
the same 


less variety ; 
and conception of the artist 
of mind may be shown in the most casual expression ; 
material may assume a thousand forms; the rough of iron 1s lost 
in the polished steel, and a very weed may become an ornament 
worthy of the proudest beauty 
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